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understood alike by all persons. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 


Tue Noatuers Licar is devoted to the free discussion of such 
topics of public interest as are not partisan intheir character : 
but all communications, excepting such as are merely literary 
or designed to convey general intelligence, must appear under 
the signatures of their authors. The conductors of the North- 
ern Light are not responsible for the opinions expressed in these 
communications; nor are these opinions to be deemed, in the 
slightest degree, significant of their own. It was believed that 
the freedom of discussion, on which the publication is founded, 
would, by exhibiting a variety of opinion and argument on the 
same subject in the same paper, be likely to elicit truth; but in 
thus opening its columns to all, it is manifest that the respon- 
sibility of the conductors can extend only to the exclusion of 
matter which is either partisan or persona! in its character, or 
which is repugnant to sound morals. 











Political Science. 





[For the Northern Light.) 
POLITICAL ECONOMY AS A SCIENCE, AND THE TARIFF. 





BY ISAAC K. LIPPINCOTT. 





This science, like others, embraces a variety of 
subjects, and hence must require a variety of rules 
and propositions to include them all. Some of the 
doctrines laid down by writers on political economy 
are so simple and incontrovertible as to be obvious 
to the most ordinary comprehension, as soon as pre- 
sented ; and others are so complex in their nature, 
and consist of such a variety of combinations and 
contingencies, that from a few simple elements, (as 
in chemistry,) a variety of results are produced by 
a difference of combination ; and this is the reason 
why these doctrines are not generally received and 
Some individuals, 
associations and parties combine one parcel of the 
materials, and others put together other parts of a 
different kind and nature to accomplish the same re- 
sult, omitting, perhaps, the most important part, and 
in this lies the error; and from it differences of opi- 
nions and views spring up and prevail. As well 
might we expect the mercury in a thermometer to 
stand at the same degree, at the same hour of a par- 
ticular day of each and every year throughout a cen- 
tury, as to expect the general rules of political 
economy to always produce the same effects, with- 
out at all taking into account the different minor and 
collateral causes that are constantly operating to 
produce differeat results. 

‘* The force of these remarks,’ are intended asa 
reply to an article in the Northern Light of January 
last, by Mr. Burwell. In that article, he contends 
that a whole sentence of mine in the October No., 
1841, ‘‘is directly opposed to one of the first prin- 
ciples of political economy ;’’ which is, ‘‘ that no 
nation can buy and pay for more than it sells.” He 
then puts the question, ‘‘ How can this country im- 
port and pay for more than it exports?” 

This is strictly true as a theory, but Mr. Burwell 
has himself shown (and therefore no answer is re- 
quired of me,) thatin practice, as applied to our 
country, it is not applicable on account of the great 
extent to which our artificial banking and credit 
systems have prevailed; and that great quantities of 
goods have thereby been brought in that will never 
be paid for. Itis also a fact that part of the pay- 
ments have been made in the precious metals, and 
our currency and commerce greatly disturbed there- 
by, much to the detriment of the country. 

This importing more goods than we could pay for 
has been a great injury to our manufacturers and 
solvent importers ; because the goods not paid for 
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have been sacrificed at auction, to the great loss of 
those importers who paid for their goods, and to our 
manufacturers of rival products. I admit that the 
specie sent abroad is obtained by our own indus- 
uy, unless it be produced ‘‘ by our vicious system 
of merchandizing on credit.’’ But, by the ‘‘ vicious 
system’’ of free trade, before the machine could be 
fully set in motion, credit would be destroyed, and 
our hard stuff sent abroad, so that we should have 
neither cash nor credit left in the country. Credit, 
and the basis of a credit currency would depart, and 
the question incurs, would this chenne be beneficial, 
and is it desirable? This I have already answered 
in my previous communications. 

When first I read the article of Mr. Burwell, it 
seemed to require no reply from me; for he has him- 
self shown how this country had imported (but not 
‘* paid for,’?) more than it exports, which is all that 
Icontended for; and these heavy importations on 
individual, state and corporation credit have brought 
the country to the condition we are now sadly expe- 
riencing ; but the operation of the tariff passed by 
the last Congress is rapidly bringing in the precious 
metals, which, if let alone, will gradually furnish 
a sufficient circulating medium, restore lost confi- 
dence, and again make the country ‘‘ prosperous 
and happy.”? Having another object now in taking 
up my pen, viz : to show how the new tariff is ope- 
rating, I will dismiss this subject by remarking that 
I think his sentence, in which he introduces “ her 
thousand and one best things in the world,’’ uncalled 
for. I now propose very briefly to show why it is 
that more general and apparent benefits have not al- 
ready resulted from the new tariff. 

Ist. The great and general explosion of our bank- 
ing and credit system has so shaken and destroyed 
confidence and credit, that it will require a long 
time to fully recover from the shock. 

2d. Under the operation of the compromise act, and 
the rapidly reduced rates of duties on foreign im- 
ports in 1841 and °42, such large amounts of goods 
were brought into the country, and such a large 
amount of specie was exported to pay for them, that 
we were left deficient in the circulating medium, 
and the large amounts then imported gave such 
heavy supplies, that but little is now wanted, and 
consequently importations are very light. 

3d. This general explosion has caused the suspen- 
sion of nearly all the great and extensive internal 
improvements in the country, and the thousands of 
hands employed by them who were then Consumers, 
and not producers of agricultural products, are now 
a large portion producers of enough for their own 
consumption, and much more; to which must be 
added thousands of other hands that were engaged 
in our iron and other manufacturing establishments 
that have been compelled to stop their operations, 
and thus a great surplus of agricultural products is 
produced, for which there is not a sufficient demand 
and remunerating prices. 

4th. The crops of grain in England and other coun- 
tries of Europe were so good last year that they 
want none or very little from this country ; and what 
little they do take, is chiefly sent to England through 
Canada, going that way at a lower rate of duty, and 
giving employment to British shipping. 

The British corn laws are so arranged, by their 
sliding scale of duties, that when their crop of wheat 
is good, ours is virtually prohibited; but when their 
crop fails, they want considerable from this or other 
countries, which makes to our farmers a very fluc- 
tuating market, and this is a strong argument in fa- 
vor of a protecting tariff; for if our teriff is so high 
that foreign goods cannot be brought in and pay the 
duties, European manufacturers will bring their ca- 
pital and workmen here to make the goods, and then 
our farmers will be sure to feed those who manufac- 
ture the goods they consume; and that, too, on 
cheaper food, with lighter taxes, and without the 
expense of the goods and the produce exchanged 
for them, paying a freight of three thousand miles 
in crossing the ocean to make the exchanges, as 
well as duties on both sides; and this will give a 
more steady market, and a sure one, instead of a 
very precarious one. 





Is it any wonder, then, that all our egricultura, 





| products are so very low, and the country so much 
| depressed, seeing the various combining causes that 
have produced this condition? 1s it any wonder thay 
there is a general stagnation in all branches of busi- 
ness, now when the ability of our farmers, who are 
the principal customers to all other classes, is so 
much curtailed to buy and consume goods? 

The country has been excited to a state of seem- 
ing but artificial prosperity, and again thrown back 
to a condition of great perplexity, and will require 
time, economy and prudence to recover from the 
shock. 

The new tariff is now operating well to bring spe- 
cie into the country, and a steady stream is setting 
in. This will go into the vaults of the banks, and 
form a basis for a sound and safe paper currency, 
sufficient for all regular, legitimate business, and 
bring the financial condition of the country to be 
sound and healthy. 

The want of a sufficient circulating medium to 
make the exchanges of property required for a 
healthy and prosperous trade, tends greatly to di- 
minish the consumption of many articles; so that, 
in most branches of mechanical and manufacturing 
production, although the supplies are diminished, 
yet the demand is still more diminished; and hence 
there are surplus stocks on the market, and prices 
fall so that the producers are compelled to submit to 
nct only a greatly reduced demand, but to greatly 
reduced prices and profits also. 

Should money again become generally plenty, as 
it already is in the hands of capitalists, and be easy 
to be had by those who can give the requisite secu- 
rity, or desirable property in exchange for it, and 
if our tariff rates of duties are not materially low- 
ered, yet as our pa system of internal improve- 
ments is either abandoned or suspended, and will 
not again be put in active operation to such an ex- 
tent as to makea great demand for labor and for all 
the products of capital and labor, as it has hereto- 
fore done, and as there is a power and capacity in 
the country to produce in all departments to which 
our country is adapted, more than sufficient for our 
consumption ; therefore, with good crops and pros- 
perous seasons, and without a good and unexpected 
foreign demand, our farmers’ produce and all other 
domestic products, must range at low prices for a 
long time, and I think I may say, all time to come, 
as compared with prices that have prevailed at two 
periods within the last thirty years. 

This condition of things will tend to reduce the 
interest of money in the market, and if that should 
be permanently the case, the value of real estate 
may rise when all the products of capital and labor 
shall be low. 

There may be some persons who are in faver of a 
protecting tariff, and who believe that the rates of 
duty on some articles are too high. If we admit that 
to be the fact, and that our agriculture and manu- 
factures might have been sufficiently protected with 
some articles at lower rates, yet if in this there be 
an error, it is on the right side, and I cannot see 
that it can do any mischief; for the changed condi- 
tion of the country, and the great change in public 
opinion as to our banking and internal improvement 
system, (heretofore carried on with foreign borrow- 
ed capital, ) will prevent any of those effects asserted 
by Senator Calhoun to flow from a high tariff, in 
unduly expanding the currency, raising prices, and 
generating a spirit of reckless speculation, because 
sad experience has proved the injurious effects of 
over-banking, and of borrowing hundreds of millions 
of foreign capital to construct unproductive railroads 
and canals, and receiving the proceeds of those fo- 
reign loans in foreign luxuries. Our embarrassed 
condition has not been the effect of the tariff, but of 
other causes in spite of the tariff, and in combina- 
tion with a constantly reducing tariff; and it reached 
its crisis at the time that the tariff was at the lowest, 
in 1842. 

The present condition of the world is such, that 
until some great change, by war or famine, comes 
over some of the great Christian nations, abundant 
supplies of food and raiment, with moderate demand 
and low prices, are likely to prevail, and that, too, 
with an abundance of money inthe hands of bankers 
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and great capitalists, with some distress to the desti- 
tute, and ruin to many of those who are largely in 
debt on old high price contracts. The lower our 
tariff, the lower our prices must range, and the more 
distress will prevail among the debtor and creditor 
classes, so that a change must be injurious. 

If, under the present tariff, the revenue is defi- 
cient, it will not be bettered under a lower one, and 
we have legitimate subjects of impost in tea and 
coffee; but the best and most reasonable mode of 
making our revenues meet our expenditures, is by 
reducing salaries and official compensation so as to 
conform to the greatly reduced means of payment 
and expense of living; and it is full time that all 
honest men, of all parties, should join in a reforma- 
tion of this abuse, excessive compensation for offi- 
cial services. 

If reason and moderate counsels could hold domi- 
nion over our national legislature, our laws might 
be altered as experience should dictate; but while 
party policy and sectional prejudice hold sway, there 
is great danger that if the new tariff be disturbed, 
instead of being made better, a change might be 
made that will throw us back in the march of sound 
and healthy prosperity, which is gradually and 
slowly, but perceptibly coming over the country. 

I would therefore forewarn all free trade men to 
beware of their ways and doings, and let well 
enough, or what will soon be as well as we can ex- 
pect and deserve, alone. 

Freehold, May 2, 1843. 











Agriculture. 


(For the Northern Light.) 
REPORT OF THE WEATHER, &c. FOR APRIL. 








BY C. N. BEMENT. 





Tus month commenced with a low temperature, 
for the season, and did not yield much until after the 
14th. So entirely unseasonable was the weather to 
the end of the third week, that its effects have been 
felt in every direction. It has been very unfavora- 
ble for out-door work on the farm, and little or no- 
thing was done until after the 20th. In conse- 
quence of the lateness of the season, a degree of 
check was maintained by the frosts, to the fruit which 
is often much injured by an early state, and then a 
severe frost nips the buds and causes a blast. 

The past winter may be recorded as avery severe 

one; more snuw having fallen than common, and it 
remained on the ground, and frost continued nearly 
one month later than usual; the consequence has 
been, that vegetation has been checked and retard- 
ed to an unusual late period. There has been 
great complaints at the west, of the scarcity of 
ood for stock, and cattle and hogs are said to be 
dying off by hundreds. The last hay crop was by 
no means an abundant one, and we have frequently 
observed that where there exists an impression that 
there will be a scarcity of any crop, it induces the 
farmer to be as careful as possible, and generally 
works its own cure. 

The great length and severity of the weather the 
past winter, has caused much suffering among the 
poor, which has been much increased by the difficul- 
ty of obtaining labor to earn money enough to pro- 
cure the necessaries of life, notwithstanding the re- 
markable low rate at which provisions could be pro- 
cured. 

The weather during the last week of the month, 
has been fine and vegetation consequently very fa- 
vorable to all branchesof agriculture. In some sec- 
tions, where the soil was favorable, ploughs were 
started, and the sowing of oats commenced, and 
progressed rapidly with the land in fine condition for 
the seed. The wheat plants, which have fallen under 
our observation have a healthy appearance, and are 
in the highest degree satisfactory. Owing to the late 
sowing in the fall, the plant got but a little start, 
which has been favorable, as the great body of snow 
was such that ina more thrifty or forward state, it 
might have injured or, possibly, destroyed it. 

Some snow, particularly on the Helderberg, makes 
rather an angry appearance, but is gradually disap- 
pearing, and it is hoped, will soon vanish from our 
sight, as we are heartily tired of seeing it. Mild- 
ness for the last few days, presented its placid coun- 
tenance, und induced, by its presence, the spring 
flowers to take a peep of what is going on in the 
vegetable world around them. 

In comparison with April, 1841, which was a late 











and backward spring, the last month is from nine to 
ten days later. Ploughing commenced that year on 
the 15th, and sowing on the 20th; this year ploughing 
did not commence until the 25th, and sowing cn the 
29th. It is not a little remarkable that in April, 


1837, which was also a late spring, we commenced 
ploughing seven days earlier, and sowing on the 
29th, the same as this year. 


The prevailing winds have been North; fourteen 
days of which have be2n from that direction—nine 
south—four southwest—two southeast—two north- 
east—two from the northwest. We have had twelve 

stormy days, snow, hail, sleetandrain. Eleven fair 
days. Ist, hail and snow, wind N. E. 2d, frost, 

fair—sparrows first seen. 3rd, wind N., fair. 4th, 

wind N., severe frost—wind changed to south, snow 

softened some. 5th, wind south, slight frost, rain 
and sleet during the day. 6th, wind N., slight trost, 
clear and pleasant—wind variable, the vane playing 
around to S. and S. E., and finally settled in the N. 
W., snow wasted considerable. Robins first seen. 
7th, wind N. W., cloudy a. m., and clear p. m., 
warm, pleasant, snow diminished some. Sih, wind 
S. cloudy, sun out occasionally, snow dissolving ra- 
pidly. Blue birds first seen. 9th, wind N., slight 
rost, clear and cold, rain, sleet and snow, cold in- 
creased. 10th, wind N., slight frost—clear and mo- 
derate, p. m., wind changed to N. W., and contin- 
ued with great violence. River opened opposite the 
city. llth, wind N., quite a severe frost, sun out 
bright, and not a cloud to be seen—snow wasting 
fast. 12th, wind N., slight frost, clear and pleasant 
—quite a spring day, snow vanishing fast ; ice mov- 
ing in front of the city, boats arrived at Van Wie’s 
Point. 13th, wind S. of W., slight frost, sun out 
and a clear sky, but was soon obscured by clouds, 
barometer rising, heard the city bells, and the first 
boats letting off steam, which announced that navi- 
gation was free again. Grass begins to start.— 
l4th, wind S., cloudy, barometer rising, some 
sprinkling of rain, and a fog on the low grounds— 
wind changed to N., and then back to S.; the 
buds of the lilac beginto swell 15th, wind S., mo 

derate, some rain in the night and in thea. m., roads 
bad. A slight depression of the barometer. 16th, 
wind S. W., a thick fog in the morning, clear and 
quite comfortable, heard the city bells and no change 
in the barometer, wind changed to W. p. m., and 
at night commenced raining and through the night, 
snow vanished rapidly. Hyacinths begin to show 
their flowers. 17th, wind N., with a cold, drizzling 
rain, which ceased at 10 o’clock, but remained 
cold and cloudy. 1Sth, wind N., cool, dark and 
cloudy—p. m., wind changed to S. and commenced 
raining, which soon turned to sleet—then suddenly 
changed to N., cold and snowed quite fast. The 
barometer gave no indications of this storm, while 
the sound of the city bells did. 19th, wind N., 
ground covered again with snow—dark and cheer- 
less over head—p. m., moderated and lightened up 
some. 20th, wind W., dark and cloudy—p. m., 
cleared off pleasant. Barn swallows first seen. 
21st, wind N., cool, clear and not a cloud to be seen, 
warm, snow wasted considerable, grass advances. 
Croaking of frogs first noticed. 22d, wind S., 
warm and pleasant, p. m., wind rose, clouds gather- 
ed, and a depression of the barometer admonished 
us that a storm was approaching. 23d, wind S., and 
violent through the night, clouds flying rapidly, 
some sprinkling of rain through the day. Leaves 
of the elm just making their appearances. 24th, 
wind south, some rain in the night, cloudy, fog over 
the low grounds, p. m., wind changed to N., with a 
lower temperature. Mezereon jin blossom. 25th, 
wind N., pleasant, changed to N. E. for a few hours, 
and then back to N., and proved a drying day. 
Larch and swamp willow in bloom. 26th, wind S., 
sun out with a clear blue sky over head—a dark, 
narrow, long cloud belts the eastern horizon, p. m., 
wind changed toS. E., then back to S. and pretty 
fresh, accompanied with rain. Black birds first 
seen. 27th, wind S. and blustering, cloudy and 
some sprinkling of rain; p. m., wind changed to N., 
and a cold storm set in and continued until 50’clock. 
Crocus and Panzy in bloom. Meadow larks first 
noticed. 28th, wind N., cool anid clear, not a cloud 
to be seen, a bright sun anda drying wind. Ma- 
ple in bloom. 29th, wind E. of N., dark and clou- 
dy—a gentle breeze during the day—barometer has 
gradually risen for the last three days about 3 of an 
inch, heard the city bells. Mountain ash beginning 
to show leaf. Hyacinth in bloom. 80th, wind va- 
riable, vane playing from S. E.to N. W., severe 
shower in the night and slight showers during the 
day, with a cold, blustering wind; a gradual depres- 
sion of the barometer, and heard the city bells. 
Shad bush in blossom. 


The days are now getting to a pleasant length— 
the sun begins to warm the earth and many things 
tend to remind us of the fast approach of that busy 
lime, accompanied by those cheerful employments 
and beautiful appearances which so especially belong 
to spring. 





Three Hills Farm, May 1, 1843. 


| but finally cleared off fair and pleasant. 


(For the Northern Light.] 
REPORT OF THE WEATHER, &c. FOR MAY. 





BY C. N. BEMENT. 





THE weather since the first of the month, has been 
remarkably favorable for the agriculturist; the late- 
ness in which the snow left us, and the drenching 
rains in April, so completely saturated the soil, that 
any work in the field was entirely out of the question 
until the first week of the present month, when the 
plows were put in operation, and no time was lost 
in preparing the soil to receive the spring grains. On 
some dry soils the sowing of oats commenced as early 
as the 6th, but did not become general until after 
the 12th, which is from two to three weeks later than 
usual. 

The backward state of vegetation this spring, is 
far from being uncommon, and we see no good reason 
as yet for fears of an unfruitful season. Premature 
heat and an early blossoming of fruit trees, are al- 
ways to be dreaded. From present appearances, we 
have every reason to expect an abundance of fruit. 
rhe blossoming of apple trees is from six to eight days 
later than the average of seasons, which generally 
ranges from the 12th to the 18th, and it has often been 
remarked that all the seasons, whether early or late, 
are nearly in the same state of forwardness on the 
10th of June. Vegetation, when checked in the 











early months, is so much more rapid, that it soon 
overtakes the seasons which opened prematurely. 

Grass has come forward with great rapidity, and 
looks as well as usual at this season, but is now suf- 
fering from drought. Rye, from all accounts, has 
suffered more from the effects of the great body of 
snow with which it has been encumbered, than wheat. 
This probably has arisen from the circumstance of 
the lateness in which wheat was sown last fall; itdid 
not get much of a start before winter set in, which 
has proved favorable for that plant; it now looks 
flourishing, and bids fair in this section for making 
a good return. The planting of corn has been sev- 
eral days later than usual, and very few were enabled 
to plant until after the 20th, when it became general, 
and by the 25th mostly finished. 

The prevailing winds have been north, and gen- 
erally moderate in character. Ist. Wind varying 
from N. to W., high and blustering, finally setiling 
in the N. cool and cheerless—soil filled with water 
and the streams overflowing their banks from the rains 
of yesterday and last night. 2d. Wind N., cooland 
cloudy in the morning; P. M. wind changed to N. 
W. and the sun out, and tolerable pleasant. 34. 
Wind N., cool and clear—ice the thickness of a dol- 
Jar on shallow water this morning—wind changed to 
south, P. M., and we had a fair and pleasant day, 
though rather cool. Some plowsin operation. 4th. 
Wind south, a clear blue sky and sun out warm and 
pleasant. Daffadills in bloom—yellow hammers first 
seen. 5th. Wind north and variable; sometimes N. 
E., cool and some flakes of snow witha stiff breeze, 
Whip-poor- 
will first heard. Although his notes are few and a 
constant repetition, still there is music in him, and 
he gives it to us, too, when all the rest of the feather- 
ed tribe are at rest. Just after dark he pipes up for 
an hour or so, to “drive dull care away.” He is 
never heard and seldom seen in theday. 6th. Wind 
N., moderate, cloudy, and some sprinkling of rain; 
then clear and wind changed to S.—P. M., vane 
playing from S. W. to S. E,, cool and brisk. Cow- 
slips in bloom. 7th. Wind S., warm, some thunder 
and lightning in the night; a slight depression of the 
bar. and heard the city bells. 
der and lightning and some rain. 8th. Wind W. in 
A. M., changed to S., P. M.; warm and pleasant; 
changed again to W., and finally settled in the N., 
cold and cheerless. Bob-o-links first seen. Bob is 
a merry fellow, one of our most cheerful songsters, 
and always greeted a welcome visitor. He is a pat- 
tern of politeness, and Mrs. Mary-o-link receives all 
attention. His notes are a jargonof sounds, not un- 
like the fashionable music of the day. He is the 
friend of the farmer, for his food is crickets, grass- 


rately warm, with a clear sky and a brilliant sun; a 
charming day. Currantsin bloom. 10th. Wind S., 
clear and pleasant. Cat-birds first seen. 


our gardens if there is shrubbery ; his food is insects, 
such as wasps, worms, grubs, and bugs, &c. He 
makes, to be sure, pretty free with our fruit, particu- 
lar cherries and currants, but stil] we like him for his _ 
song and social qualities; he delights in our compa- | 
ny, and is seldom seen except around our habitations. 
llth. A gentle breeze from the S., warm and plea- 
sant. Dandalionsin bloom. 15th. Fair and pleasant 
with a N. wind. Martins and king-birds first seen. 
Yellow willow in bloom. 13th. Wind W., cloudy, 





some indications of a storm in the A. M., but passed 
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This bird 
takey its name from its mewing like the cat; inhabits | 
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off in the P. M. warm and pleasant. Shadbush in 
full bloom. Musquetoes first seen, whose music 
though soft, is not much esteemed, and his nocturnal 
visits can be dispensed with—his absence is far more 
preferable than his company. 14th. Clear and plea- 
sant, a warm brilliant sun. Cherry trees begin to blos- 
som. Horse-chesnuts leaving out. Wrens first no- 
ticed. 15th. A brisk wind from the south. clouds mov- 
ed rapidly, and a slight depression of the bar. At 2 P. 
M. we had a few peals of thunder and quite a shower 
for a few moments, the sun shining bright at the same 
time. At 5 P.M. it suddenly darkened in the S. W., 
a furious gust of wind swept over us, and for a few 
moments was terrific, threatening great destruction 
to our trees, buildings and fences, but fortunately 
passed over without damage. Loud peals of thunder 
and vivid flashes of lightning succeeded, and the 
rain fell in torrents, but was of short duration, and 
passed round to the south-east. These showers, 
— not very copious, washed off the dust and 
much refreshed vegetation. Butterflies first seen. 
16th. Wind N. and the weather some cooler, a clear 
sky and a bright sun. Humming birds first noticed. 
17th. Cold anon | wind from the N. with a glow- 
ing sun. Sugar maple in flower. Cuckoos first heard. 
18th. Slight frost, cold N. wind and clear overhead; 
wind chan to S., P. M.; warm and pleasant. 
Garden strawberries in bloom. 19th. Slight frost, 
wind S. W., a clear bright sky and a brilliant sun. 
Lilac in bloom. 20th. Cloudy A. M., wind S. W.; 
wind changed to S., P. M., a little sprinkling of rain, 
when it suddenly changed to N. and cold. Some of 
the early apple trees in flower. Brown thrush first 
heard. He is the mocking bird of the north, and I 
have often listened to his varied notes, poured forth 
from the top uf a stump or a dry tree, with admira- 
tion. His notes are similar to those of a cat bird, 
but more full, bold and melodious. Wilson, in his 
ornithology, says ‘‘ his food consists of worms, which 
he scratches from the ground, catterpillers, and many 
kind of berries. He is accused of scratching up the 
hills of corn. This may be partly true, but for eve- 
ry kernel of corn he pilfers, lon persuaded he de- 
stroys five hundred insects, particularly a large dirty 
colored grub with a black head, which is more per- 
nicious to corn and other grain and vegetables, than 
nine-tenths of the feathered race.’’ 2lst. Slight frost 
this morning; the threatened storm has passed over, 
wind N., a glowing sun, warm and pleasant. 22d. 
Wind N.., a further depression of the bar., heard the 
bells at 8 A. M., wind veered round to the S., 
and brisk during the day, and had every ap- 

arance ofastorm. 23d. Wind S., dark and Ae 
in the morning, some little sprinkling of rain, and 
then cleared off pleasant, clouds moving briskly to 
the N.; P. M. wind changed to W. and N. and 
N. W., and at night we had some thunder and light- 
ning with a slight shower. Vegetation is now suf- 
fering from a drought, and the seeds which have late- 
ly been committed to the earth, will be much retard- 
ed in vegetating in consequence of the absence of 
moisture. Unless we have a soaking rain soon we 
may expect a light crop of hay. Wheat maintains 
its deep green color, looks healthy, vigorous, and 
promises a good crop. On the whole, this month, so 
far, has been all the farmer could wish, and if he has 
not availed himself of the opportunity to forward his 
work, the fault must lay at his own door. 

Three Hills Farm, May 23d, 1843. 





(Fer the Northern Light.) 
AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE—APPRENTICES, &c. 





BY C. N. BEMENT. 





I have some time been impressed with the neces- 
sity and importance of an Agricultural Institution, 
or a farm devoted to the education of young men 
who design to make farming their business; where 
they dante instructed in the theory and practice of 
farming. From the number of applications made 
every spring, not only by parents who wish to place 
their sons under the guidance and direction of good 
practical farmers, but by young men themselves, | 
who look to commerce, manufactures, and the learn- 
ed professions with rather a sorry prospect, and have 
finally come to the conclusion that, after all, farming 
is as honorable, respectable, and possibly as profita- 
ble, in the main, as any other business or profession ; 
and they are very anxious to place themselves in a 
situation to obtain the desired information. 

I have long admired the plan of the model farm of 
the celebrated Fellenburg, of Hoffwy], in Switzerland, 
and think such establishments in this country would 
be of incalculable benefit; aye, of more importance 
than some of our colleges. An American traveller 
in Europe, a few years since, paid a visit to this ce- 
lebrated establishment, and was surprised to find a 
student there from the city of New-York, who in- 


school from the same place. ‘‘ There were pupils 
on the grounds,’’ he says, ‘‘ from Germany, France, 
Spain, ra North and South America, and 
two from Tifflis.”’ It has furnished continental Eu- 
rope the best modes of its agriculture, while it has 
sent forth into the above named countries, some of 
the most useful, meritorious, virtuous, and enlight- 
ened citizens. 

‘When,”’ said the much lamented Buel, who 
foresaw the necessity of such an institution, ‘‘ shall 
we become wise and imitate the good, as we are 





ever ready to do the bad examples of our European 
ancestry ! 


When shall we establish schools of sci-! Agricultural sc 


advertisement sets forth, ‘‘in every respect is well 
adapted to the purpose.” This institution is design- 
ed ‘‘ for the reception and instruction of young 
men in the principles and practice of Agriculture 
and Horticulture. The exercises of the institution 
will embrace the practice of agriculture in all its 
various branches. Mr. P. says ‘‘ he will occupy the 
elegant mansion which, for healthfulness and beauty 
of situation, cannot be surpassed; and it will be the 
study of himself and family to tender to their young 
friends the convenience and comforts of a home.’ 

At Elm Crag, near Nashville, in Tennesee, an 
ol has lately been opened under the 


entific and practical agriculture for our sons? When- | direction of T. Fanning, Esq. one of the editors of 


ever their importance shall be duly appreciated, | ‘‘ The Agriculturist.”’ 


and our citizens consult their true interests in endea- 
voring to promote the best interest of their country.’’ 
It is difficult to estimate the advantages that might 





justly be expected from such an institution in which 
theory and practice would go hand in hand, and | 
when the mental as well as physical powers were | 
justly cultivated. 

As improvement is the great object in every sci- | 
ence, the ingenuity of man is constantly at work in | 
order to find out by experiment, some new invention | 
better calculated to produce the desired effect; in | 
this way the great and important improvements in | 
mechanics have been accomplished. 

Agriculture may be practiced without any knowl- 
edge of its theory; that is, established practices may 
be imitated; but in this case it must ever remain 
stationary. The great proportion of our farmers, 
jog along as if there were no improvements neces- 
sary, adhering to the old practices and beaten path 
of their fathers, grand and great grand fathers be- 
fore them. 

The mere routine practitioner cannot advance be- 
yond the limits of his particular experience, and 
can neither derive instruction from such accidents 
as are favorable to his object, nor guard against the 
recurrence of such as are uufavorable. He can 
have no resource for unseen events but ordinary ex- 
pedients; while the man of science resorts to gene- 
ral principles, refers events to their true causes, and 
adopt his measures to meet every case. 

Within the last twenty years, there has been great 
and decided improvements in the cultivation of the 
soil; still, there is much yet to learn. The object} 
of agriculture is to increase the quantity and im-| 
prove the quality of such vegetables and animal | 
productions of the earth as are used by civilized 
man; and the object of the agriculturist is to do 
this with the least expense, or in other words with 
profit. 

I feel convinced that the establishment of a farm | 
for the express purpose of instructing young men} 
and imparting that knowledge, which is so essen- | 
tial in order to farm on scientific principles and to 
gvod purpose, would confer a great boon to the coun- 
try, and materially promote our agricultural pros- 
perity. I would consider it to be the first and main 
object of such an establishment to make the pupil | 
thoroughly acquainted with, and understand the prin- 
ciples of the science in which he is about to engage ; 
I call it a science, for, to be a good farmer, requires | 
more scientific knowledge than is generally admit- | 
ted. Some people imagine that farming is so sim- | 

le a matter, that the veriest dolt might be a farmer; | 
Put it is founded in error. No doubt they could give 
orders to plough, and sow, and reap, and follow oth- 
er people’s examples in the general government; 
but to be a good and successful farmer, something 
more is required. 

I have been led to the foregoing observations, in 
consequence of several applications to take young | 
men and instruct them in the rudiments of farming. 
I have refused to take them on account of the diffi- 
culty which generally arises from the jealousy of 
the common laborers on the farm. Besides, it is no 
object for a farmer to take a young man from the 
city, who has not been used to labor, for merely the 
work he performs, for it cannot be expected that he 
can take hold at once and earn even his board. His 
hands must be hardened, and his muscles strength- 
ened, which must be brought on by degrees. 

I am well convinced that if some competent farm- 
er would undertake the management and instruction, 
in practice as well as theory, of agriculture, of a 
certain number of young men, at a moderate charge, 
say $100 or $200 per annum, he would make it an 
object to himself, and advantageous to his pupils. 

In the absence of such an establishment in this 
State, I would direct the attention, and recommend 
to the particular notice, the ‘‘ Eden-Hill Farm In- 
stitue,”’ on the river Delaware, 12 miles above the 
city of Philadelphia. It is under the supervision of 
the able and talented editor of the ‘“‘ Farmers Cabi- 
net,’’ Mr. James Pedder, who is well qualified for the 
task. He has connected himse]f with I. Cowperth- 











formed him that there were several other boys in the 





waite, Esq. the owner of the farm, which, as the 


‘*In addition to the different 
operations incident to husbandry, gardening, &c., 
their studies will embrace spelling, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, English grammar, geography, algebra, 

ometry and other mathematical studies; Latin and 

reek languages and everything necessary to an 
English, ietial and mathematical education; to- 
gether with some of the most important sciences, 
such as botany, geology, chemistry, cultivation, &c. 
Sacred history and music are also studied.””, Terms 
$100 per annum, including every thing except books 
and clothing. From nine to ten hours are devoted 
to books, and from four to five hours for manual ex- 
ercises in the fields. 

The school commenced the 2d of January last, 
with six students; in February, it numbered eleven, 
and preparation was making to take a few more in 
the spring. Three Hills Farm, May, 1842 








Literature and Science. 
[For the Northern Light-]_ 


Reports of the first, second and third meetings of 
the Association of American Geologists and Na- 
turalists at Philadelphia in 1840 and 1841, and at 
Boston in 1842, embracing its proceedings and 
transactions. 8vo. Boston, 1843. 








BY T. ROMEYN BECK. 





In April, 1840, a meeting of a few gentlemen en- 
gaged in the geological surveys of New-York, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, Massachusetts and Michigan, 
was held at Philadelphia, which resulted in the or- 
ganization of the present association. It was deter- 
mined aster the second annual concours, to adopt 
the plan of the great scientific meetings of Europe, 
and thus to visit, from time to time, the principal 
cities of the Union. Accordingly the third meeting 
was held at Boston, the fourth at Albany, and the 
fitth, which will be held in 1844, is to be convened 
at Washington. 

The society has gone on increasing in numbers 
and usefulness, and the first fruits of their labors are 
now before the public. The following are the con- 
tents of the present volume: 


1. Notice of a model of the Western portion of the 
Schuylkill Coal Field of Pennsylvania, in illustration 
of an Address to the Association, un the most ap- 
propriate Modes for representing Geological Phe1.o- 
mena. By Ricuarp C. Tay or, of Philadelphia. 

2. Observations on the Secondary and Tertiary 
Formations of the Southern Atlantic States. By 
James T. HopGe: with an Appendix, by T. A. 
ConRAD. 

3. A Sketch of the Infusoria, of the Family Bacil- 
laria, with some Account of the most interesting 
Species which have been found in a recent or fossil 
state in the United States. By J. W. Baicey, 
Prof. of Chem. and Geology, U. 8S. Military Aca- 
demy, West Point. 

4. The Phenomena of Dri‘t, or Glacio-aqueous 
action in North America, between the tertiary and 
alluvial Periods. By Epwarp Hitrcncock, LL. 
D., Prof. of Chemistry and Natural History in Am- 
herst College, Mass. 

5. On a new Species of Trilobite, of very large 
size. By Joun Locke, Prof. Chem. and Phar- 
macy in the Medical College of Ohio. 


6. On the Origin of Mineral Springs. By Larp- 
NER VAnvuXeEM, of Bristol, Pa. 
7. Ancient Earthworks of Ohio. By Prof. Joun 


Locke. 

8. A new reflecting Level and Goniometer. By 
Prof. Joun Locke. 4 

9. Notice of a prostrate Forest under the Dilu- 
vium of Ohio. By Prof. Jouw Locke. 

10. On some Pseudomorphous Minerals of the 
State of New-York. By Lewis C. Beck, M. D., 
Prof. Chemistry and Nat. History in Rutgers Col- 
lege, New Jersey. 

1l. Descriptions of five new § 
Footmarks, from the New Red 
valley of Connecticut River. 
Hitcncock, LL. D. 
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12. On the Polished Rocks of Rochester, N. Y. 
By Rev. Cuoester Dewey, of Rochester. 

13. Notes, explanatory of a Section from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to the Mississippi River, in a Southwest 
direction, with Remarks upon the identity of the 
Western Formations with those of New-York. By 
James HAuu, of Albany, N.Y. 

14. Description of several Species of Fossil Plants, 
from the new Red Sandstone Formation of Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts. By Prof. Epwarpb 
HitTcHcock. 

15. Description of the Oxide of Tin found at the 
Tourmaline Locality, Chesterfield, Mass. By J. E. 
TESCHEMACHER, of Boston. 

16. On the Age of the Coal Rocks of Eastern Vir- 
ginia. By Witt1am B. Rocers, Prof. Nat. Phi- 
losophy, in the Univ. of Virginia. 

17. Description of the Tin Veins of Jackson, N. 
H. ByCnuaruesT. Jackson, M.D., of Boston, 
State Geologist. 


18. Remarks on Zinc, Lead, and Copper Ores of 


New Hampshire. By C. T. Jackson, M. D. 

19. On the connection of ‘Yhermal Springs, in 
Virginia, with Anticlinal Axes and Faults. By 
Prof. Witt1Am B. RoGers, Univ. of Virginia. 

20. Notes on the Geology of several parts of Wes- 
tern Asia; founded chiefly on Specimens and De- 
scriptions from American Missionaries. By Prof. 
Eowarp Hircucock, Amherst College, Mass. 

21. Remarks upon Casts of Mud Furrows, Wave 
Lines, and other Markings upon Rocks of the New- 
York System. By James Haut, of Albany, N.Y. 

22. An Inquiry into the Origin of the Appalachian 
Coal Strata, Bituminous and Anthracite. By Hen- 
ry D. Rocers, Prof. of Geology, in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

23. On the Physical Structure of the Appalachian 
Chain, as exemplifying the Laws which have regu- 
lated the elevation of great Mountain Chains, gene- 
rally. By Prof.W.B.RoGersand H. D.Rocers. 

24. Observations of Subterranean Temperature in 
the Coal-Mines of Eastern Virginia. By Prof. W1L- 
L1AM B. RoGers, University of Virginia. 

The following extract from Professor Hitcn- 


cock’s paper on the Geology of several parts of 


Western Asia, will, we are sure, interest many of 
our readers. 

‘©On the southwest side of the Dead Sea there ex- 
ists an interesting deposit of rock salt, called Ka- 
shum Usdum, from its situation near the ancient So- 
dom. It forms a ridge from one hundred to one hun- 
tired and fifty feet high, five miles long, covered in 
many places with layers of chalky limestone. This 
fact seems to settle its place among the formations; 
proving it to be connected with the cretaceous group. 
But if rock salt be essentially a volcanic product, 
as we have strong reason to believe, its position 
among the stratified rocks shows only how late it 
was protruded. 


even almost limpid; as No. 423 will show. For 
that specimen I am indebted to Dr. Robinson; and 
having subjected it to chemical examination, it 
showed distinct traces of a sulphate, as well as of 
lime and magnesia; but I could not detect in it 
either bromine or iodine. The above ingredients 
exist in it in about the same proportion as in fossil 
rock salt generally, as I ascertained by comparative 
trials; and it may be regarded as a tolerably pure 
variety of salt. Along the western shore of the sea 
are several brackish springs: indeed, we know of 
but one of much size that is sweet, namely, that at 
Ain Jidy. Fragments of sulphur and nitre have also 
been picked up on the shore in various places. 
“The waters of the Dead Sea are subject to a con- 
siderable rise and fall during the year. ‘ee rains 
of winter and the melted snows of Anti-Lebanon 
produce a rise of several feet, while the long-conti- 
nued heat of summer, being very intense in so deep 
a gull, produces an abundant evaporation. Robinson 
and Smith saw decided evidence, in the drift-wood 
lodged along the shore, that the waters had been, 
during some part of the year, as many as fifteen feet 
higher than when they visited them. This of course 
produces a considerable difference in the size of the 
sea at different times: particularly at the south end. 
The valley extending southerly is for several miles 
very low: so that, in fact, a rise of the waters a few 
feet causes them to extend southerly severai miles, 
That tract, when the waters have retired, appears 
like the estuary of a river, when the tide has gone 
out. The south end of the sea is, also, rather shal- 
low, and there is reason to believe that a ford has 
existed, and perhaps does now exist, a considerable 
distance northerly from the end, where a remarkable 
peninsula extends more than half-way across it. 
‘““The very peculiar character of the Dead Sea 
water has long been known; and the nature of the 
salts, which give it so bitter and saline a taste, has 
been so well settled by the analysis of at least seven 


The salt of Usdum, beneath the | 
surface, has a highly crystalline structure, and is | 








able chemists, that I have deemed it useless to make 
any trials upon it. The specimen No. 499, was pro- 
bably taken not far from the mouth of the Jordan; 
and, therefore, has a specific wravity of only 1170; 
whereas the specimen analyzed by Gay Lussac had 
a specific gravity of 1228. The chloride of mag- 
nesiuin forms the predominant ingredient in this wa- 
ter, and hence its bitter taste. But there is a good 
deal of discrepancy in the per centage of the diffe- 
rent salts, as obtained by different analysts. This 
may probably be explained without imputing it to 
errors of analysis. For if the specimen examined 
were taken near the mouth of a fresh-water stream, 


its ingredients would obviously be different from one | 
taken at the mouth of a rill from Usdum, or one o! | 


the brackish springs along the shore. Every where, 
however, it contains salts enough to be fatal to ani- 
mal life. Prof. Gmelin detected bromine in the spe- 
cimen which he analyzed. 
stated here, that although the waters of the Jordan 
are regarded as sweet, Dr. Marcet found in them the 
same ingredients as in the Dead Sea, and in about 
the same proportion. And when we examine the 
hot springs on the west shore of lake Tiberias, | 
think we find the origin of this saline impregnation. 
For their taste is excessively salt and bitter, and 
they make deposits as they 1un to the lake. It is 
stated by the traveller Monro, that the water of these 
springs, or rather their deposit, was analyzed by Dr. 
Turner, and found to ** consist chiefly of carbonate 
of lime with a very small proportion of muriatic 
salts, differing in no respect from that of the Dead 
Sea.’? The Dead Sea, however, contains no carbo- 
nate of lime; and this statement seems quite def:e- 
tive. Mr. Hebard found the temperature of these 
springs to be one hundred and forty-four degress, 
Fahr. They issue from the dark bituminous lime- 
stone already described as occurring on the shore of 
the Dead Sea. 

‘* Dr. Marcet does not appear to have made a quan- 
titative analysis of the waters of the Jordan. Pro- 
bably it was only a qualitative analysis, and he 
judged of the amount of the ingredients by the eye. 
The following experiment of a similar kind occur- 
red to me, which I performed. I took some of the 
water of the Dead Sea, No. 499, and diluted it very 
much with distilled water, and then put some of it in 
test tubes, as I did also some of the water of the Jor- 
dan, No. 554; placing the tubes side by side. 1] 
then applied chloride of barium, nitrate of silver, 
oxalate of ammonia, and ammoniaco-phosphate of 
soda, and noticed the amount of the precipitate in 
each pair of tubes, one of which contained the water 
of the Jordan and the other that of the Dead Sea dilu- 
ted. The sulphates were evidently in the greatest 
quantity in the water of the Jordan; indeed, the test 
scarcely showed any in that of the Dead Sea. The 
chlorides were about the same in both, as was also 
the lime: but the magnesia was most abundant in 
the Dead Sea water. While this experiment, there- 
fore, confi: ms the statement of Dr. Marcet, that the 
same ingredients are found in both these waters, it 
makes it doubtful whether they exist in the same 
proportion. But the difference admits of explana- 
tion consistently with the views that have been ex- 
pressed, partly by supposing a decomposition of the 
sulphates of the Jordan after they are carried into 
the Dead Sea, and partly by the influence of the mi- 
neral springs and those from Usdum, along the 
shores of the sea. The waters of the Jordan, al- 
though I could not perceive in them any brackish 
taste, obviously contain much more saline ingredi- 
ents than is usual in river water: but I have not 
enough of 499 to enable me to make a quantitative 
analysis. 

** Tt has long been a prevalent opinion among au- 
thors, that the Dead Sea furnishes large quantities of 
asphaltum. But the researches of Robinson and Smith 
render it probable, that whatever might have been 
the case in ancient times, it is rather a rare occur- 
rence to meet with this substance in much quantity 
in modern days; although small fragments mav be 
occasionally picked up along the shore. Mr. Smith’s 
perfect knowledge of the Arabic language, gave 
him facilities for obtaining information among the 
people, possessed, I believe, by scarcely any pre- 
ceding traveller except Burckhardt. The Arabs 
informed him that it was only after an earthquake, 
that large masses of bitumen were found floating in 
the waters. After the earthquake of 1834, a large 
quantity drifted ashore, near the south end of the sea ; 
of which the Arabs brought six thousand pounds to 
market. <A mass like an island, or a house, rose to 
the surface after the earthquake of 1857; of which 
the inhabitants sold to the amount of about three 
thousand dollars. These were the only instances 
known to the Sheikh of the Jehalin, resident in that 
vicinity, a man fifty years old: nor did his fathers 
hand down to him the tradition of any other mass 
having been found in the sea. There is, indeed, a 





It ought, also, to be | 





prevailing tradition among the Arabs, that the as- 
phaltum exudes from the rocks on the eastern shore 
of the sea: but there is good reason to doubt whe- 
ther such be the fact.” 





[For the Northern Light ] 
NUTES UN THE NEW NETHERLANDS—Continugp. 


B. 0’CALLAGHAN. 


Contents—Charter of Massachusetts Bay removed to America 
wad a system of government, purely democratic, determine 
on—Emigrants from New-England settle on the Connecticut, 
and at New-Haven, and approach within a short distance of 
New-Amsterdam—English begin to reside at New-Amster- 
dam; obliged to take an vath of allegiance to the Dutch— 
Settlers from Massachusetts invade Long-Island under the 
prerended autherity of the Earl of Sterling—Gov. Kieft pur- 
chases Long-Is!and from the Indians, and erects the Dutch 
arms thereon—The New-Englanders pull down .ae Dutch 
arms, and commence a settlement on the Island; are stopped 
by an armed force, their settlement broken up, and them- 
selves removed prisoners to Fort Amsierdam—Several towns 
on Long-Island settled by English—Privileges granted to these 
by Kiett—Difficulties on the Connecticut—Violence offered to 
the Dutch by the settlers of Hartford—Kieft forbids al\ inter- 
course with the English there, and complains to Massachu- 
setts—A colony of Swedes, led by Minuit, settles on the De- 
laware—Kieft protests against them—A party from New-Ha- 
ven land on the South River, and begin a plantation there— 
This settlement broken up by the Dutch and Sweaes—Great 
excitementat New-Haven against the Dutch in consequence— 
A delegation from Hartford arrives at Fort Amsterdam to ar- 
range existing differences—Terins offered by the Dutch—Eng- 
li-h persist in harrassing the latter—Ensign Baxter appoint- 
ed English secretary to Kieft—A fine stone tavern built in 
New-Amsterdam. 

The year after the States General had passed the 
charter to Patroons, transplanting to America the 
feudal system and privileges of Europe, the Gover- 
nor and Council of Massachusetts Bay resolved to 
remove their charter to their cis-atlantic possessions; 
and shortly after solemnly declared that none but the 
mass of the people hath power to make laws for the 
government of the colony. They, at the same time, 
firmly repudiated a proposal made by Lords Say, 
Brookes ‘‘and other persons of quality,’’ to form 
two distinct classes of citizens in the settlement, 
‘whereof one and their heirs should be gentlemen,”’ 
with power to sit and vote personally in the legisla- 
ture; the other class to vote by deputies.* Thus was 
laid, in a manner, alongside of the New-Nether- 
lands, a form of government, and political institu- 
tions, the direct antagonist of those established in 
the latter country, which not only supplanted the 
svstem imported from Holland, but ultimately serv- 
ed as the 4lma Mater, the parent source from which 
the millions who at the present day inhabit this con- 
tinent, from the Gulf of Mexico to the Northern 
Lakes, derive their principles of civil government 
and purely republican constitutions. 

The influx of immigrants into the Massachusetts 
continued to be so great, owing to the persecution 
of dissenters in England, that the original settle- 
ments became soon rather crowded. Many, there- 
fore, determined to proceed westward in search of 
unoccupied lands, and thus Windsor became plant 
ed as early as 1634, and the towns of Hartford, 
Springfield and Weathersfield, on the Connecticut 
river, in 1636.+ 

In the course of the following year, some immi- 
grants from England arrived at Boston, but feeling 
a disinclination to remain there, for some politico- 
religious reasons, they faced the wilderness, and 
founded New-Haven, west of the Connecticut river, 
in the spring of 1628. Stamford and Greenwich 
were next planted in 1640, and thus, within a few 
years, the puritans of New-England approached | 
within thirty miles of the Capital of the New-Ne- | 
therlands.f 

Inthe Dutch Records of the year 1639, we find | 
mention made for the first time ‘‘ of the English re- 
siding in or about Manhattan Island.’? Though it 
was not until the 8th of September of this year that 
*¢ Governor Underhill’? requested permission to set- 
tle with a few families ‘‘under our protection,’’ as 
the Record says, ‘“‘and to enjoy all the privileges o/ 
our inhabitants,’’? yet the number of English resi- 
dents at New-Amsterdam had already become sul- 
ficiently considerable to induce the Director Gene- 
ral to require of them to swear allegiance to the go- 
vernment under which they lived. This oath was in 
the following terme : 

“You swear to be true and faithful to their High 
Michtinesses the Lords States General, his Highness 
of Orange, and the Noble Director and Company of 


BY DR. E. 





* Ilazard, i. 320, 377. 

{ The inhabitants of Massrchrsetts were at that time ovfT- 
pressed with multitudes of new families that daily resorted 
thither, so as like an hive of bees overstocked, there was a nr- 
cessity that some should swarm out. Accordingly, in the yea™. 
1635, several families, with the approbation of the authority of 
Massachusetts, undertook the removal of themselves to that Ca- 
naan of Connecticut.”” Hubbard’s N. Eng. 305, 306. See also 
Trumbnll’s Conn. i. 58. 

t “5th Oct. 1640, the English nation have vserped to them- 
selves all the landes of Fresh River, on to Stamford or Green- 
wich, scittuate on the bounds of New-Netherlands; and that 
against all appeerance of Right and Numters of Protestations 
Issued against it.’ Abstract from Alb. Rec. furnished to the 
Commissioners of the U. E. Col. by Gov. Stuyvesant, 1653. 
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New-Netherlands; to follow the said Director or any | hawitz, ‘‘ that some foreign strolle:s had arrived at 


of the Council wherever they shall lead; faithfully | 
to give instant warning of any treason, or other de- 
triment to the country, that shall come to your 
knowledge; to assist to the utmost of your power in| 
defending and protecting with your blood and trea- | 
sure the inhabitants thereof, against its enemies. So 
help you God.”’* 

The English speaking portion of the population of | 
New-Amsterdam—and in this were already com-| 
prised a number of Irishmen—was composed prin- 


| of emigrants from New-England and Virgi- 
nia. Most of those who came from the latter colony 


were runaways, of whom, it is recorded, they se- 
crete/ their passports ‘‘ in the soles of their shoes.’’ 
Occasionally the Governor of Virginia made a re- 
quisition for the surrender of some of these men, 
but not with success in many instances. 

In the meantime, Long-Island, justly considered 
by the Dutch as ‘‘ the Crown of the Province,”? was 
fast becoming, from its proximity to the main on 
the opposite side of the Sound, and in consequence | 
of contending claims, to all intents and purposes | 
‘*a disputed territory.’’ 

Though it had been possessed by the Netherlands | 
from the earliest dates, the vagueness with which 
grants of American soil were made to royal favo- 
sites, soon caused the validity of the Dutch title not} 
only to be questioned and denied, but caused steps | 
to be taken to put them out of possession. At the 
special request, or rather at the command, of King 
Charles I. the Plymouth company, it is said, grant- 
ed Long-Island in 1636 to Witt1am ALEXAs- | 
DER, Earl of Sterling, who, soon after, appointed 
one James Farrett his attorney, or agent, to manage 
and dispose of the lands thus conveyed to him. Un- 
der this pretended grant, and through Farrett’s| 
agency, swarms from New-England and the Con- | 
necticut shore, invaded the territories of the New- | 
Netherlands, and appropriated to themselves the | 
choicest spots on Long-Island. Gardener’s Island | 
on the extreme cast was usurped in 1639; Southold 
and Shelter island followed soon after, and in 1640, | 
says the Du Simitiére MSS., a Scotchman came to} 
Director Kieft, having an English commission, and | 
claimed the island, but his pretence was not much 
regarded, and he departed again without effecting | 
anything except torouse a little of the mob.t These 
encroachments were, however, sufficient to excite | 
the fears and the vigilance of the government at} 
Fort Amsterdam. In order, therefore, ‘‘ to main- 
tain the charter and privileges granted by their High 
Mightinesses to the Noble the West India Company | 
in the New-Netherlands,’’ Cornelius Van Thienhoven 
the secretary of the colony, was despatched, on the | 
19th April, 1640,’’ to the Archipel, to purchase there | 
all the adjacent lands, and erect the standard and 





Scout’s or Sheriff’s bay, where they were actually 
building houses, chopping down trees, and that the 
said vagrants had hewn down the arms of their High 
Mightinesses.”? He forthwith despatched Van Cor- 
lear, commissary of cargoes, to examine into the 
case. The commissary soon returned with intelli- 
gence corroborating the Sachem’s report. The arms 
of the States had been contumeliously torn down, 
and a fool’s head carved, in derision, on the tree to 
which they had been nailed! 
rage, Kieit ordered Cornelis Van Thienhoven, secre- 
tary to the Company, to proceed next day with an 
armed force to the spot, with ‘instructions to sur- 
prise and surround the English, but to avoid having 
recourse to arms—to inquire who broke down the 
arms of their High Mightinesses—their authority for 
suv doing, and to bring the trespassers to New-Am- 
sterdam to defend their conduct.’ The secretary 
was further ordered to take an inventory of all their 
goods. If there was no hope to conquer the Eng- 
lish, he was then to protest against their usurpation. 
He was finally and again enjoined by all means to 
avoid the issue of blood.’ 

At day break, on the morning of the 14th May, 
the secretary departed with twenty-five soldiers, and 
arrived at the same hour on the following morning, 
at the spot where the English took up their residence. 
They found one house buiit, and another in progress 
of being raised. On being asked for their authority 
‘eight men, with one woman and a babe, answer- 


; ed’? that they were authorized by a Scotchman nam- 


ed Farrett, who had left for Red creek (New-Ha- 
ven:) and to the inquiry why they threw down the 
Dutch arms, or who did it, they replied that the per- 
son was absent—that it was the Scotchman who did 
it—thereupon ‘‘ six men were removed to Fort Am- 
sterdam, leaving two men, one woman and her babe 
to take care of the goods.” This party arrived at 
the Fort on the 15th May. 

On the following day, the six prisoners, whose 
names were Job Cears, George Wilbé (or Wells, ) 
John Farrington, Philip Cartelyn, Nathaniel Cart- 


amined on interrogatories. It appeared that these 
men were originally from Buckinghamshire, Eng- 
land ; that they came last from Lynn, Massachusetts, 
and that they were under the impression that the 
land belonged to Lord Sterling, by whose agent they 
had been brought to the island in a vessel command- 
ed by Howe. 

The men appearingto be thus innocent of any inten- 
tional trespass, were liberated by the Director Ge- 
neral * on condition that they should leave the ter- 
riiory of their High Mightinesses, which they en- 
gaged to do under their signature.’? Howe and isis 
associates returned, notwithstanding, in the fall of 


arms of the High and Mighty Lords, the States Ge-| the year, to the island, and settled the town of South- 
neral; to take the savages under our protection) hampton, under a conveyance from Lord Sterling’s 
and to prevent effectually that no other nation en-| agent, having p:eviously taken care to acquire by 
croach on our limits or make incursions on our| purchase a title from the Indians. To the former 
Jands and territoriy ;’’ and shortly after, namely, on| they were bound to pay four bushels of Indian corn 


the 10th May, the Director General and Council is- | 
sued a proclamation announcing to all whom it | 
might concern, that they had purchased Long-Island 
from the Sachem Penhawitz.{ 

These proceedings on the part of the Dutch did, 
not deter Farrett from urging the settlement of Long- 
Island by the English. On the 17th of April, 1640, 
two days before Van Thienhoven started to acquire 
a title to that island from the Indians, Farrett, in his 
assumed capacity of agent to Lord Sterling, and by 
an agreement under his hand, authorized Capt. Da- 
niel Howe, Job Sayer and others, their associates to 
purchase lands and form a settlement on Long-Island, 
** with as full and free liberty, both in church order 
and civil government, as the plantations in Massa- 
chusetts enjoyed.’? Pursuant to this agreement, 
Howe and his associates sailed from Lynn, in a ves- 
sel belonging to him, and made a descent on the 
western side of Long-Island, at Cow Bay, or as it 
was then called, Schouts Bay, where they made a 
purchase from the natives, which extended from the 
eastern part of Oysterbay to the western part of Cow 
(now Manhasset) bay, and thence to the middle of 
the plains, being half the breadth of the island, and 
commenced forthwith a settlement on the western 
portion of their purchase.§ 

They were not far advanced in their work, when 
Kieft received intelligence from the Sachem Pen- 














*A complete list of those who subscribed this oath has 
not come down to us, owing to some injury done to the origi- 
nal document. The following are the only names which at pre- 
sent remain annexed. ‘‘John Hathaway, Richard Brnénell, 
Abraham Lowmay, Francis Lastly, Edward Wilson, George 
Homs, William Williamson.’”’ The three last appended their 
marks to their ntmes. N. Y. Hist. Col. (2 ser.) i. 275. 

t Alb. Ree. ii. 78, 83. ‘*On the early Dutch maps Long-Island 
is laid down as a group of Islands, into which it was supposed 
to be divided by various inlets.’”? Captain Block gave the name 
of Archipelago to the group. De Laer 594, (note) 296, 307. 





§ Thompson’s Long-Isiand 204, 205. 








Incensed at this out- | 


council at New-Amsterdam. In criminal prosecu- 


_ tions ‘‘ they were to proceed to, but not inflict capi- 


tal punishments.’’ 4th. They were not to construct 
any forts, except by special permission. 5th. The 
soil allotted to them was to be shown free of ex- 
pense—they were to possess it in full property free 
of any payment, and cultivate it for 10 years with- 
out paying any taxes. At the end of that period 
they were bound to pay the tythes of the produce de- 
rived from the ground cultivated with the plough or 
the hoe. 6th. They were to enjoy free hunting and 
fishing, and unshackled commerce, ‘‘ according to 
the privileges of the New-Netherlands;’’? and they 
were bound finally to use the weights and measures 
of the country.’’* 

With privileges, and on terms similar to these, 
Hempstead, Gravesend, Flushing, and other towns 


; on Long-Island, were planted by Englishmen, by 
| permission of the Dutch authorities, during the ad- 


| all that the forces of the formercould do. 


ministration of Governor Kieft. 

A strong repugnance to the Dutchexisted, however, 
among the New-England people in other places, and 
no where more strongly than on the Connecticut.— 
Van Twiller made a vain attempt, it will be recol- 
lected, in 1633-4, to drive the English from this ri- 
ver, but the latter maintained their ground, despite 
And now, 
emboldened by their numbers, had given a drubbing 
‘*to the garrison of Fort Good Hope, consisting of 


| fourteen or fifteen soldiers, under the command of 
,one Gysbert Van Dyck,’’? some of whom attempt- 


ed to prevent them ploughing the ground, which the 
Dutch had done nothing to improve, though they had 
been there several years, and which the English 
considered it was a sin to leave uncullivated—the 
lands being so valuable and productive. 

Kieft, on receiving intelligence that such violence 
had been committed on his soldiers, and that the 
English were busy building towns on the territory of 
their High Mightinesses, despatched Captain De 


| Vries, in June 1639, to visit those English settle- 


ments and ‘‘ to protest against their proceedings.” 


net | He accordingly visited New-Haven, which already 
land and William Archer, were brought up and ex- | 


contained ‘‘ upwards of three hundred houses and a 


,handsome church,’’ and after having protested 


against this settlement, proceeded thence to Hart- 
ford, where ‘‘a fine church and more than a hun- 
dred houses had already been erected.’? Here 
he dined with the Governor, and took occasion 
to represent the impropriety with which the Eng- 
lish had acted in having taken the lands of the 
company which the latter had bought and paid f r.t 
But this visit had no other result than to alarm the 
English, and prompt them to take measures which 
eventually rendered them even more formidable to 
the Dutch. 

The court at Hartford forthwith wrote to Massa- 
chusetts, and appointed a cummittee to consult w' h 


the authorities of Saybrook, at the mouth of the sie 


annually for eight miles square of land—to the na- | 


tives they paid 16 coats and fourscore bushels of In- | 


dian corn. It was moreover stipulated ‘that the said 
English shall defend us the said Indians from the 
unjust violence of any Indians that shall illegally as- 
sault us.’’* 

Urged forward on the one hand by the desire to 
possess lands reported to be so fertile; stimulated on 
the other by the representations of Farrett, and de- 
nying the title of the Dutch to the soil, the English 


ver, relative to a GenERAL CONFEDERATIUN 
or THE CoLonies for mutual offence and de- 
fence; an association which was formed a few 
years afterwards, under the title of ‘‘ The United 
Colonies of New-England.’? One of the reasons 
alleged for its organization, at the time, was 
that the Dutch were so powerful and hostile as 
to afford a just ground for general alarm.{ 
Notwithstanding Kieft’s protests, the New-Eng- 


| landers continued (anno 1640) cultivating ‘‘ the va- 


continued to cross the East River from Connecticut | 


and New-Haven, and to establish themselves on 
Long-Island, in such numbers, notwithstanding 
Kieft’s opposition, that the latter found himself at 
length obliged to grant lands to such of them as ap- 
plied to him for that purpose, under the impression 
that by such timely concessions he should advance 
the interests of the company better than by waging 
a useless war with men whose incursions he could 
not prevent. When ‘‘a considerable number of re- 
spectable Englishmen” solicited leave with their 
clergymen in 1641 to settle among the Dutch, per- 
mission was therefore readily granted to them on the 
following conditions: Ist. That they take the oath of 
allegiance to their High Mightinesses the States Ge- 
neral and the West India Company, under whose 
protection they shall reside.”? 2d. They sball enjoy 
the exercise of their religion. 3d. With regard to 
political government, if they desire a magistracy from 
their midst, they were to nominate three or more 
persons from the most respectable among them, from 
whom the Director was to elect one. This magis- 
trate was invested with power to decide definitely 
all civil cases as high as forty guilders, S16; over 
which sum anappeal was to lye to the Governor and 











* Alb. Rec. ii., 83, 84, $5, 86, £7 Winthrop’s Journal, Thomp- 
sou’s L. I. 205, 208, 209. . 





luable lands”? around Fort Good Hope, and annoy- 
ing and insulting the Dutch at that post, sowing with 
grain the fields the latter had ploughed; carrying 
away the grass they had mowed; assaulting them in 
the fields with staffs and hooks, when engaged 
ploughing ; ‘‘ Yea, with blows and strokes, even to 


|the shedding blood, as can be justified ;’’ cutting 
| down their peas, and planting Indian corn in the 
| place ; taking away by force their horses, cows and 





pigs, some of which they left to perish of hunger ; 
cutting the ropes from their ploughs, and throwing 
these into the river; and finally, in the spring of 
1641, surrounding the fort on the land side with pa- 
lisadoes, so that the Dutch could not make use of 
their wagon road to the woods; and all this with the 
unconcealed design of driving the Hollanders alto- 
gether from the country.§ 

To put an end to these insulis, and to protect the 
people, Kieft despatched again, in June, 1841, an 
armed force, consisting of fifty soldiers, in two ves- 
sels, under the command of Dr. Johannes La Mon- 
taigne, a member of the Governor’s Council ; but 
this mission was attended with a result as devoid of 


* Alb. Rec. ii., 122, 123. 

t De Vries, 261. t Trumbull’s Conn. i., 114, 126, 127. 

§ Alb. Rec. ii. 12%. So unjustifiable were the lengths to 
which those of Connecticut went, that the authorities of Mas- 
sachusetts, to whom Governor Haynes had written on this oc- 
easion, deemed it proper to advise the Connecticut people to 
be more moderate in their proceedings, and to allow more land 
to the Dutch than thirty acres, to which the English had re- 
stricted them.— Hubbard, 432. 
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benefit as that of De Vries, two years before. Com- 
laints similar to those above enumerated, were re- 
iterated, de die in diem, against the English,* who, 
it is but justice to say, on their part accused the 
Dutch of having sold guns to the Indians ; of hav- 
ing demeaned themselves insolently towards the 
people of Connecticut and New-Haven, on whom, it 
is alleged, they committed much damage ; enter- 
taining fugitives guilty of violating their laws ; help- 
ing prisoners, when confined, to file off their irons,and 
to break jail; persuading servants to run awa from 
their masters; purchasing goods which had been 
stolen from the English; and finally, refusing after- 
wards to return them.t . 

Kieft, finding himself thus unable to obtain any 
satisfaction for the injuries his government and peo- 
ple had received, had recourse, in April, 1642, to 
the expedient of forbidding all intercourse with the 
people of Connecticut. He ordered, accordingly, 
the inhabitants of the New Netherlands not to pur- 
chase, either directly or indirectly, any produce 
whatever that had been raised in the neighborhood 
of Fort Good Hope, in the expectation that he should 
succeed in exacting from the necessities of the New- 
Englanders what he had failed to obtain from their 
sense of justice and gratitude.{ This done, he next 
wrote to the Governor of Massachusetts, acquainting 
him of the usurpations of the English, both on the 
Connecticut and Long Island; of the insult they had 
offered to the arms of the States General, at the lat- 
ter place, and embraced the occasion of explaining 
the cause of his imprisoning the men who had at- 
tempted a settlement at Oyster Bay; to all which, 
the Governor replied, expressive of his desire to 
maintain peace and a good understanding with his 
neighbors, but disclaimed any responsib.!'ty for the 
acts of the Connecticut people, as they were no 
longer under Massachusetts; and as for those of 
Long Island, they had voluntarily left his jurisdic- 
tion. 

Whitet Kieft was thus struggling, inch by inch, 
as it were, with the English for a foothold on the 
Connecticut, and maintaining the rights of the West 
India Company on Long Island against intrusions 
from New-England, which threatened to push him in 
a manner even from the island of Manhattan, the 
interests of the Dutch were menaced in another quar- 
ter by a different class of intruders. ; 

Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, ‘‘the lion of the 
north,’ having conceived the idea of establishing 
a settlement in America, granted a charter in 1624 
toacompany for this purpose. In consequence, 
however, of the breaking out of the German war, 
the accomplishment of this project was deferred un- 
til Peter Minuit, Gov. Kieft’s predecessor, bad been 
dismissed by the West India Company, and went to 
Stockholm, where, by his representations, he in- 
duced Queen Christina of Sweden to entertain a fa- 
vorable opinion of the proposal, and to found a co- 
lony of Swedes in this continent. Two vessels, 
laden with settlers, provisions, ammunition, and 
goods adapted for the Indian trade, were sent out in 
the spring of the year 1638 to the Delaware, on the 
western bank of which river, about a mile and a 
half above its mouth, Minuit erected a fort, having 
previously purchased the right to the soil from the 
Indians. |! 

The Dutch, however, had already a claim to this 
river and to the adjoining territory. They had been 
in possession of the country, they alleged, more than 
fourteen years before Minuit’s arrival, and had,when 
he came, a fortified garrison on the banks of the 
river. 

Possessing a double title, that of discovery and 
occupancy, it was not without some surprise that 
Kieft learned the arrival of the Swedes and Fins on 
the Delaware, and the fact that Minuit was erecting 
a fort there. He lost notime in protesting against 
all such encroachments, telling Minuit that even to 
his knowledge the whole of the South river had been 
the property of the West India Company for many 
years, even when he (Minuit) was in the service of 
the New-Netherlands, and concluded by warning 
him of the evil consequences, ‘‘ such as bloodshed, 
sedition,’? &c., which might accrue from his un- 
warrantable proceedings.** But the Swedes conti- 





* Alb Rec. ii. 158. + Trumbull, i. 122. 

{ Alb. Rec. ii. 158. ‘It might have been expected that they, 
in gratitude for the Dutch hospitality, which they had enjoyed 
during sucha long period at Leyden, Amsterdam, and other 
cities in Holland and Zealand, would have left the Netherland 
colonies unmolested ; but pride and self-interest had eradi- 
cated entirely sentiments of discretion and gratitude from 
their hearts.’’—Lambrechtsen. 

§ Hubbard, Be. omeneret 

| Acrelius’ Hist of New-Sweden. 

J Hudde’s Report in Alb. Rec. xvii. 322. ‘‘ In 1623, the Dutch 
erected Fort Nassau, on the east side of Delaware bay.’’— 
Journ. of N. ¥. House of Assembly, 8th March, 1773. ; 

** The following is a copy of Kieft’s protest on the occasion . 
“I, Wilhelm Kieft, Director-General of New-Netherlands, re- 
siding on the island of Manhattan, in the Fort Amsterdam, 
under the government which appertains to the high and mighty 





nued their settlement and Minuit his trade unin- 
terrupted, notwithstanding Kieft’s protest. They 
were at too great a distance from Fort Amsterdam 
to be troubled, and Kieft’s forces were too few, his 
resources too scanty to permit him to disturb emi- 
grants protected by a flag so renowned and so re- 
spected as was at that period the flag of Sweden. 
The consequence of their remaining undisturbed 
soon appeared. In a few years, the Swedes pos- 
sessed themselves of, and planted throughout, the 
country on the western bank of the Delaware, the 
whole of which they claimed as high up as Tren- 
ton. 

At the same time that they enjoyed this favorable 
condition, they were particularly instructed by their 
government not to disturb the Dutch in their legiti- 
mate possessions on the east side of the Delaware, 
nor on the Hudson river, except in case of hostile 
attack. Both parties were, however, too prudent 
to risk such an untoward occurrence, and peace 
continued unbroken for many years between the 
Swedes and the Dutch, though each was active in 
its efforts to strengthen its possession, and to ob- 
tain a larger share than the other of the Indian 
trade. 

It was whilst the Dutch Director was exerting 
himself to protect the interests of the company from 
the competition and encroachments of the Swedes; 
whilst the incursions of the New-Englanders on 
Long Island were still strong in his recollection, 
and whilst he was yet smarting under the outrages 
and affronts heaped on his people on the Connecti- 
cut, that he received intelligence, on the 15th May, 
1642, ‘‘that some Englishmen had the audacity to 
land on the Souih river,’’ opposite Fort Nassau, 
and to commence a settlement on the Schuylkill, 
without permission, under the plea that the territory 
formed part of Virginia. 

A number of families, about fifty in all, belong- 
ing to New-Haven, dissatisfied, it seems, with that 
place, on account of the sickliness which prevailed 
there during the first years, and unused to agricul- 
tural pursuits, having been principally traders from 
London, resolved to seek a more congenial climate, 
and a quarter better suited to commercial pur- 
suits. With this view, they purchased land on both 
sides of the Delaware from the natives, and erected 
an establishment there for the purpose of trading, 
‘and with a view to the settlement of churches in 
gospel order and purity.”’ 

Kieft was determined that this colony, towards 
which he naturally did not entertain very friendly 
feelings, should not take root on the South river. 
He accordingly despatched instructions to Jan Jans- 
sen Upendam, the company’s commissary at Fort 
Nassau, to order the English, ‘‘ in a complaisant 
manner,’’ to withdraw, if they had no royal autho- 
rity for their settlement, and if they should refuse, 
to take them prisoners; to carry them aboard the 
Dutch vessels, and then to demolish their houses, 
taking care to make a complete inventory of their 
property in their presence. 

These orders were duly executed. The Swedes, 
though not on the best terms with the Dutch, united 
with them in destroying the settlement of the Eng- 
lish, and in harrassing the planters from New-Ha- 
ven. The Swedish Governor is accused of having 
seized Mr. Lamberton, one of the principal gentle- 
men from New-Haven, keeping him and some of 
his men prisoners, charging him with joining in a 
plot with the Indians to cut off the Swedes and 
Dutch, and putting him on his trial for treason. 
When, at length, no evidence could be found 
against him, he was fined for trading to the Dela- 
ware without license, and obliged to pay several 
skins of beaver before he was set at liberty .* 

The damages inflicted by the Dutch and Swedes 
on the English, on this occasion, were estimated at 
a thousand pounds sterling, (&5,000.) Kieft, as 
might be expected, approved the conduct of his 
agents. The excitement, however, at New-Haven, 
was very great when the intelligence of these pro- 





States General of the United Netherlands, and to the West 
India Company, privileged by the Senate Chamber in Amster- 
dam, make known to thee, Peter Minuit, who stylest thyself 
Commander in the service of her Majesty the Queen of Sweden, 
that the whole South r.ver of the New-Netherlands, both the 
upper and the lower, has been our property for many years, 
occupied with forts, and sealed by our blond, which also was 
when thou wast in the service of the New-Netherlands, and is 
therefore well known to thee. Butasthou art come between 
our forts to erect a fort to our damage and iojury, which we 
never will permit; and as we also believe that her Swedish 
Majesty has not empowered thee to erect fortifications on our 
coasts and rivers, or to settle people on the lands adjoining, 
or to trade in peltry, or to undertake any other thing to our 
prejudice : 

‘Now, therefore, we protest against all such encroach- 
ments, and all the evil consequences from the same, such as 
bloodshed, sedition, and whatever injury our trading company 
may suffer; and declare that we will protect our rights in 
every manner that shall appear most advisable. Done at Fort 
Amsterdam, 6th May, 1638.’’—Alb. Ree. ii. 78. 

_ * Alb. Rec. ii 162. Hubbard 325, 326, 439. Trumbull’s Conn. 
i. 119, 122. Acrelius 412, 413. 





ceedings became known. Threats of retaliatory 
vengeance were publicly uttered, and to so great a 
length did this feeling extend, that Kieft found it 
necessary to give “‘ passes” to such of the Dutch as 
had business at the *‘ Red Mount,” as New-Haven 
was Called, to save the bearers from insult, in which 
he assumed all the responsibility of the attack on 
the English at the Delaware river.* 

The non-intercourse ordered by Kieft to be ob- 
served towards the Connecticut people, seems in the 
mean time to have had some effect. On the 10th of 
July, 1642, Messrs. Whiting and Hill (the former a 
magistrate at Hartford, ) arrived at New-Amsterdam 
as delegates frorn the Connecticut, to negotiate con- 
cerning the differences which existed between the 
Dutch and the English. They were told that the 
former had purchased from the Indians, in 1633, the 
tract which they occupied, as appeared from ex- 
isting deeds, and had constructed a fort thereon in 
the same year, ‘‘ before any Christians arrived in 
said river;” that the English, however, might oc- 
cupy the land, on acknowledging the States Gene- 
ral, and paying for it on the following terms, the 
minute of which was drawn up in Latin. 

“It is proposed that you shall annually pay to 
their High Mightinesses, or to their commissaries, 
agreeably to the ordinances of the United Belgic 
Provinces, the tenth part of the produce of our 
lands at Hartford, whether cultivated by the plough, 
the spade, or other instrument, (‘tum aratro, tum 
ligone,aliove cultorum medio,’ ) orchards and kitchen 
gardens excepted, provided these do not exceed a 
Dutch acre; or in lieu of the said tenths, such rent 
as may hereafter be agreed upon, so long as you 
shall be in possession of said land. Given under our 
hand at Fort Amsterdam, in the New-Netherlands, 
this 9th day of July, in the year of Christ 1642.”*t 

These conditions the delegates provisionally ac- 
cepted, and returned home to submit them to their 
es but they were not productive of any 

etter state of feeling. The English persisted in 
opposing the Dutch, and in harrassing their servants 
at Fort Good Hope in every possible way. The 
impounded all the cattle belonging to them whic 
were caught grazing on the common, and had them 
sold for damages as trespassers, beating the herds- 
men lustily “with hatchets and sticks.” They, 
moreover, would not permit the Dutch to cut wood 
on the land adjoining the fort, notwithstandihg it 
belonged tothe Company; and went even so far as 
to prevent cattle, not belonging to them, bein 
driven from Connecticut to the ew-Netherlands ¢ 

These continued differences were productive, as 
may naturally be foreseen, of multiplied crimina- 
tions and recriminations. The ingress and egress 
of the English to and from New-Amsterdam, and 
their settlements on Long Island and the Sound, 
daily increased. All these circumstances gave rise 
now to correspondence in the English language, 
which the authorities found so embarrassing that 
they were forced to employ some person qualified 
to transact public business in that tongue. Ensi 
George Baxter, being ‘‘ somewhat initiated in the 
law, was accordingly appointed, on the 11th Dec., 
1642, English secretary to Gov. Kieft, at a yearly 
salary of 250 guilders, equal to $100. His duties, 
according to the records, were briefly these: ‘to 
assist us now and then with his advice, and to 
write our letters.’’§ 

The trade of the Manhattes increased now to 
such an extent as to call for additional accommo- 
dation for travellers, and Kieft, therefore, caused 
‘a fine tavern of stone’’ to be built this year, ‘‘ for 
the English, who, passing continually by New-Am- 
sterdam with their vessels, in going from New-En- 
gland to Virginia, occasioned him much inconve- 
nience.”’|| 





(Selected.] 
TO THE MEMORY OF CHANNING. 


BY MISS MARY ANNE C. LYNCH. 


‘ The Prophets, do they live forever ?’’—Zech. i. 5. 





Those spirits God-ordained, 
To stand the watchmen on the outer wall, 
Upon whose soul the beams of truth first fall, 
They who reveal the Ideal, the unattained, 
And to their age, in stirring tones and high, 
Speak ont for God, Truth, Man and Liberty— 
Such Prophets, do they die? 


When dust to dust returns, 
Ani! the freed spirit seeks again its God, 
To those with whom the blessed ones have trod, 
Are they then lost? No, still their spirit burns 
And quickens in the race; the life they give 
Humanity receives, and they survive 
While Hope and Virtue live. 
* Alb. Rec. ii. 185. t Alb. Rec. ii. 171, 172. 
{ Hazard’s State Papers, ii. § Alb. Ree. ii. 202. 
} De Vries, in oper. cit. 265. 
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The land-marks of their age, 
High-Priests, Kings of the realm of mind are they, 
A realm unbounded as posterity; 
The hopeful future is their heritage; 
Their words of truth, of love and faith sublime, 
To a dark world of doubt, despair and crime, 
Re-echo through all time. 


Such kindling words are thine, 
Thou o'er whose tomb the requiem soundeth still, 
Thou from whose lips the silvery tones yet thrill 
In many a bosom, waking life divine; 
And since thy [aster to the world gave token 
That for Love’s faith the creed of fear was broken, 
None higher have been spoken. 


Thy reverent eye could see, 
Though sinful, weak, and wedded to the clod, 
The ange! soul still as the child of God, 
Heir of His love, born to high destiny ; 
Not for thy country, creed or sect speak’st thou, 
Bat him who bears God’s image on his brow, 
Thy brother, high or low. 


Great teachers formed thy youth,* 
As thou didst stand upon thy native shore; 
In the calm sunshine, in the ocean’s roar, 
Nature and God spoke with the, and the truth 
That o’er thy spirit then in radiance streamed, 
And in thy life so calmly, brightly beamed, 
Shall still shine on undimmed. 


Ages agone, like thee, 
The famed Greek with kindling aspect stood 
And blent his eloquence with wind and flood 
By the blue waters of the Egean Sea; 
But he heard not their everlasting hymn, 
His lofty soul with error’s cloud was dim, 
And thy great teachers spake not unto him. 


* «<In this town I pursued my theological studies. I had no 
professor to guide me, but I had twonoble places of study. One 
was yonder beautiful edifice now so frequented as a public li- 
brary, the other was the beach, the roar uf which has so often 
mingled with the worship of this place, my daily resort, dear 
to me in the sunshine, still more attractive in the storm. Sel- 
dom dol visit it now without thinking of the work, which there, 
in the sight of that beauty, in the sound of those waves, was 
carried on in my soul. No spot on earth has helped to form 
me so muchasthatbeach. There I lifted upmy voice in praise 
amidst the tempest. There, softened by beauty, I poured out 
my thanksgiving and contrite confessions. There, in reveren- 
tial sympathy with the mighty power around me, I became con- 
scious of the power within. There struggling thoughts and 
emotions broke forth, as if moved to utterance by nature’s elo- 
quence of winds and waves. There begana happiness surpass- 
ing all worldly pleasure, all gifts of fortune—the happiness 
of communing with the work of God.”’—[Dr. Channing’s Dis- 
course at Newport, R. I. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 





Ata meeting of the Regents of the University, held January 
31, 1443, on motion of the Secretary of State, it was unani- 
mously 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to publish from time 
totime, in the periodical printed at Albany, and entitled the 
“NortHern Licut,’’ such of the proceedings of this Board, with 
its official documents and notices, as he may deem of impor- 
tance tobe generally diffused. (A copy.) 

T. ROMEYN BECK, Secretary. 





MINUTES OF THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
(Continued from page 10.) 
February 28, 1843. 
The Regents met, pursuant to adjournment. 


PRESENT, 

The Chancellor, Mr. McKown, 
The Vice Chancellor, Mr. Russell, 
Mr. Lansing, Mr. Hawley, 
Mr. Paige, Mr. Buel. . 


Mr. Corning, 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. 

Mr McKown, from the standing committee on 
the distribution of the income of the Literature Fund, 
and the preparation of the Annual Report, made a re- 
port recommending that the sums stated below, be 
granted to the respective academies therein named. 

(The distribution thus reported, has been publish- 
ed in the Northern Light for March, 1843, Vol. 2, 
p- 186.) 

The committee add the following remarks in ex- 
planation: 

In the First Senate District, there are claimed 
as classical students, or studenis in the higher branch- 
es of English education or both, 806. The commit- 
tee have allowed 805. 

In Erasmus Hall, No. 73, is rejected, as his age 
is not stated in the schedule. ‘ This is required by the 
instructions, and when omitted, the presumption 
must be that the scholar has not attained the requi- 
red age. 

In the Grammar School of Columbia College, the 
age of No. 34 is not stated, but there are two num- 
bers 163. 

In the Second Senate District, there are claimed 
1006; allowed 997. 

Montgomery Academy, Nos. 19, 20, 21, 29, 30, 
36, 53, 55, ages not stated. 

West Town Academy, there is no number 17, (the 
numbers proceed from 16 to 18.) 





In the Third Senate District, there are claimed 
1,467; allowed 1,410. ’ 

Albany Female Seminary, claims 49, of which 11 
are males. The establishment of the academies in 
the city of Albany is deserving of attention on this 
point. The Albany Academy was founded by the 
city; the Albany Female Academy and the Albany 
Female Seminary were founded by stockholders, 
with the express or implied understanding that they 
were to be devoted to female education. Under 
these circumstances, and waiving the question 
whether they are authorized to instruct males, it 
would certainly seem unjust, that either should claim 
students of that sex, for a share of the Literature 
Fund, to the injury of the city institution. On this 
principle, two students (male) claimed by the Alba- 
ny Female Seminary were rejected by the Regents 
last year, and the same course is now recommended 
by the committee. 

They would be pleased to stop here, but it is their 
duty to inform the Regents, that one of the 11 thus 
claimed is the son of the Principal, aged 21, and a 
graduate of Union College in August, 1842, as ap- 
pears by a letter of the Rev. Dr. Potter of Union 
College, accompanying this report. 

Claverack Academy, the trustees claim 20; the 
Principal qualifies to only 14, and of these one (No. 
20) is rejected, as his time of study is only three and 
a half months. 

Delaware Academy, Nos. 58, 71, 79, 103, 109, 
127, 135, 136, 138, 139. Insufficient English stu- 
dies, being generally, Geography, with Keith on the 
globes, Grammar, Smith’s Arithmetic. (See In- 
structions, p. 38.) 

Delaware Literary Institute, No. 127, age not 
stated. 

Hudson Academy, Chester and Gifford. Insuffi- 
cient classical studies. Inthe one case, Latin Read- 
er, 50 pages, and in the other, Virgil, 400 lines. 
(See Instructions at p. 36 and the law of the State in 
do. at page 16.) 


Jefferson Academy, No.7, age not stated. 

Schenectady Academy and Lyceum Eighteen 
females rejected, because not sworn to by the Prin- 
cipal of the Female Department. Nos. 31, 33, 38, 
41, are claimed as classical students, but do not ap- 
pear to have read the first book of the Eneid, as re- 
quired by statute. 

Schoharie Academy, Nos. 69, 70,75. Insufficient 
English studies. Town’s Analysis being the only 
study named. 

‘ourth District, claimed 1,554; allowed 1,541. 

Ames Academy, No. 30, age not stated. 

Argyle Academy, Nos. 56, 57, 58, 59. Insuffi- 
cient English studies. 53 pages in Town’s Analysis 
being the only study mentioned. 

Canajoharie Academy, No. 56, age not stated. 

Essex County Academy, No. 7, age not stated. 

Fairfield Academy, No. 72, age not stated. 

Fort Covington Academy, Fish, King, Miss Blod- 
get, ages not stated. 

Gouverneur Wesleyan Seminary, No. 84, age 
not stated. 

Ogdensburgh Academy, No. 27, age not stated. 

Fifth District, claimed 2,015; allowed 2,000. 

Cherry Valley Academy, No. 58 wanting; Nos. 
21, 31, 60, 79, ages not stated. 

Clinton Liberal Institute, Nos. 68, 69 rejected, 
as their only study is music on the piano, but there 
are two numbers 55. 

Clinton Seminary, Nos. 107, 124 wanting. 

De Lancey Institute, Nos. 29, 45, 74, 80. In- 
sufficient classical studies. (See Instructions, p. 
38.) 

Gilbertsville Academy and Collegiate Institute, 
No. 77 insufficient classical studies; has not read the 
first book of the Eneid. 

Hartwick Seminary, claims 32, but there are 33 
on the schedule. Parsons’ age however, is not sta- 
ted. 

Rensselaer Oswego Academy, Nos. 66 and 68 
wanting, but there are two numbers 31. No. 89 
age not stated. 

Sizth District, claimed 1,143, allowed 1,143. 

Sevenih District, claimed 1,445, allowed 1,444. 

Canandaigua Academy, No. 122, insufficient 
classical studies. 

Remarks —Auburn Female Seminary claims 58, 
but has 59 on its schedule. 

Cayuga Academy claims 161, but has 165 on its 
schedule. 

Fayetteville Academy claims 50, but would ap- 
pear to have 60 on its schedule. The Regents how- 
ever. cannot allow more than are claimed. 

Eighth District, claimed 1,938, allowed 1,937. 

Bethany Academy, No. 28, age not stated. 

The committee recommend that the payment of 
their distributive share of the income of the Litera- 
ture Fund to the several Academies mentioned be- 





low, be suspended until the defects or omissions sta- 
ted be supplied. 

Stillwater Academy, sundry charges as to the 
want of sufficient property, and returning scholars 
that shonld not have been claimed. 

Clinton Seminary, sundry charges as to the want 
of sufficient property. 

Schuylerville Academy, fourteen scholars are clai- 
med under a defective affidavit of a former Princi- 
pal. They have been allowed, but payment to be 
suspended until the trustees supply the necessary af- 
fidavit. (See Instructions page 32.) 


Deficient in Property. 
Essex County Academy, Property, $3,190 
Debts, .. 850 $2,340 


Schuylerville Academy, Property, .. €2,617 
Debts, .. 144 2,473 

Batavia Female Seminary, Property, $3,394 
ts, .. 1,358 2,036 


Deficient in Books and Apparatus, or both. 


‘ Apparatus. Library. 
Batavia Female Seminary,.... $149 $145 
Mendon Academy,........-- 146 


The following are deficient in the same, but have 
now petitions pending before the Regents for appro- 
priations to purchase books and apparatus. 


Apparatus. Library. 
Greenville Academy,........-. $91 sufficient. 
De Lancey Institute,...... cocce 85 65 
Alfred Academy,....... coovce 124 37 
Binghamton Academy, ....... 125 39 
Yates Academy,..--.-+++++-4. 107 107 


Waterloo Academy,.........+.. sufficient. none. 


As each of these six last have raised money, with 
what they ask from the Regents, sufficient to meet 
the requisitions of the board, the committee recom- 
mend that they be allowed to draw their distributive 
share without any suspension. 

The committee will hereafter present a statement 
of some of the defects noticed in several of the re- 
ports, and propose amendments to the Instructions, 
intended to obviate these in future. Whereupon, 

Resolved, That the above report be accepted, and 
the Chancellor and Secretary certify to the Comp- 
troller the amount to which each Academy has be- 
come respectively entitled. 

Resolved, That a copy of said distribution be pub- 
lished in the State paper. 

Resolved, That the payment of their distributive 
shares of the Literature Fund to Stillwater Academy 
and Clinton Seminary be suspended, until they shall 
respectively satisfy the Regents concerning the char- 
ges in the above report; and that the Secretary noti- 
fy the Comptroller and the respective Academies ac- 
cordingly. 

Resolved, That the payment of the same be sus- 
pended as to Schuylerville Academy, until the Trus- 
tees duly show that they possess property to the 
amount required by law, and that it be suspended (in 
case the above be supplied) as to the fourteen scho- 
lars now claimed under a defective affidavit, until a 
satisfactory affidavit be received. 

Resolved, That the payment of the same be sus- 
pended as to Essex County Academy, until the Trus- 
tees duly show that it possesses the amount of pro- 
perty required by law. 

Resolved, That the payment of the same be sus- 
pended as to Batavia Female Seminary, until its 
Trustees duly show that it possesses the amount of 
property required by law, and also that its library 
and apparatus are respectively of the value of $150. 

Resolved, That the payment of the same be sus- 
pended as to Mendon Academy until the Trustees 
shall duly show the apparatus is of the value of @150. 

On motion of the Vice Chancellor, 

Resolved unanimously, that the payment to the 
Albany Female Seminary of its distributive share of 
the income of the Literature Fund be suspended un- 
til the Trustees shall explain why a graduate of Un- 
ion College has been claimed as one of the scholars 
in said Academy, entitled to part of the income of 
the Literature Fund. 

Resolved, That the Secretary notify the Comp- 
troller and the Academies named, of the above sus- 
pensions. 

Mr. McKown, from the same committee, reported 
a draft of the Annual Report of the Regents of the 
University to the Legislature, which, after being 
read, was adopted as follows: 

(For Annual Report, see Northern Light of May 1843, page 8.) 


Resolved, That the above report be transmitted to 
the Legislature by the Chancellor. 

The Secretary reported that the defects complain- 
ed of in the application for the incorporation of 
Perry Centre Institute,” had in the judg- 
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ment of the standing committee on the incorporation 
of Colieges and Academies, been satisfactorily ob- 
viated, and that a charter had therefore issued to the 
same, bearing date January 31, 1843. 

An application of sundry inhabitants of the town 
of Hoosick in the county of Rensselaer for the in- 
corporation of an Academy at that place, by the 
name of Ball Seminary, was presented, and on mo- 
tion, referred to the standing committee on the in- 
corporation of Colleges and Academies. 

A communication was received and read from the 
Trustees of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in the city of New-York, in tlm words following : 

«* At a special meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons in the city 
of New-York, held February 21, 1843. 

PRESENT, 
Dr. Cock, Vice President in the chair. 
Dr. Rodgers, Mr. Swan, 


Dr. Delafield, Mr. Wyckoff, 
Dr. Ludlow, Mr. Delafield, 
Dr. Cheesman, Mr. F. Smith, 


Dr. Dering, 
The reading of the minutes of the last meeting was 
postponed. 
The following communication from the Hon. the 
Regents of the University was read, 


To N. H. Dering, M. D. 

Registrar of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of the city of New-York. 

Sir—It becomes my duty to notify you of the fol- 
lowing proceedings of the Regents of the University 
and to request you to lay the same at your earliest 
convenience before the Trustees of the College. 

At a meeting of the Regents of the University 
held February 14, 1843, it was, on motion of the 
Secretary of State, 

Resolved, That the Secretary give due notice, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the charter of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons in the city of New- 
York, that it is the intention of the Regents of the 
University unless sufficient cause be shown to the 
contrary, to merge the present Professorship of Phy- 
siology in that of Anatomy, and to appoint the pre- 
sent Professor of Anatomy to the Professorship of 
Anatomy and Physiology. 

(A true copy.) T. R. BECK, Sec’y. 

As the above proceedings are grounded on the 
provision of the charter quoted below, you will see 
the necessity of informing me when you shall have 
received this communication, but particularly of the 
time when it was laid before the Board of Trustees. 

I remain very respectfully yours, 
T. ROMEYN BECK, Sec’y. 

Albany, Feb. 14, 1843. 

«* And we do further ordain, give and grant to the 
said College, that we will constitute and appoint no 
new Professorship in the said College, or abrogate 
or annul any ef the present Professorships, nor re- 
move either of the Professors of said College now 
appointed, until notice shall have been given to the 
Board of Trustees of such new appointment or abro- 
gation, or to the person intended to be removed, of 
such intended removal, at least one month before 
such intention shall be carried into effect. 

On motion of Dr. Rodgers, the following pream- 
ble and resolution were adopted : 

Whereas, This board has received with surprise 
and regret, a notice from the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of their intention to merge the present Profes- 
sorship of Physiology in that of Anatomy: therefore 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Board, the 
contemplated change would diminish the efficiency 
of the courses of instruction given in this College, 
and that this Board respectfully request that no such 
change be made. 

On motion of Dr. Delafield, it was resolved that a 
committee of three be appointed to prepare a memo- 
rial to the Regents of the University, remonstrating 
against the proposed change in the Professorships of 
the Coilege and report to this board. 

Drs. Delafield and Rodgers and the Registrar were 
appointed said committee. 

Resolved, Thata 7 of the minutes of this meet- 
ing be transmitted by the Registrar to the Regents 
of the University. 

(A true copy.) N. H. DERING, Registrar. 

New-York, February 23, 1843. 

Whereupon, 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to en- 
quire of the respective Professors of the said College 
their opinion as to the effect of the contemplated 
change. 

An application of Schoharie Academy for the sum 
of $115, to be applied in the purchase of books and 
apparatus, was referred to the standing committee on 
that subject. 

The Secretary communicated a reply of the Trus- 
tees of Washington Academy, Salem, to the charges 


of the Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools of 
Washington county, against the Teachers’ Depart- 
ment in said Academy, which, on motion, was re- 
ferred to the standing committee on that subject. 
An application was presented from the Trustees of 
Cortland Academy, remonstrating against any 
change that should deprive them of their Teachers’ 
Department, which on motion, was referred to the 
standing Committee on that subject. 

A letter from the Rector of tue Grammar School 
of the University of the city of New-York, relative 
to the Teachers’ Department required to be estab- 
lished in that institution was presented, and on mo- 
tion, referred to the same committee. 

The committee to whom was referred the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Society of the State of 
New-York, to confer the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Medicine on six members of the profession, report: 

That ep | deem it inexpedient to conform to the 
wishes of the Society, inasmuch as the Society have 
been unmindful of the following legislative enact- 
ment relative to this matter, passed May 18, 1840, 
viz: “ The Regents of the University may in their 
discretion confer the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Medicine upon such persons, not to exceed four in 
any one year, as may be recommended to them for 
that purpose by the Medical Society of this State, 
but said honorary degree shall in no case be a li- 
cense to practice physic and surgery.’’ 

The committee would therefore recommend that 
the Secretary be directed to transmit a copy of this 
report to the President of the State Medical Society. 

On motion, the same was unanimously agreed to. 

Adjourned. 

March 7, 1843. 

The Regents met, pursuant to adjournment. 

Present, the Chancellor, who not forming a quo- 
rum, adjourned to meet on Tuesday next. 

March 14, 1843. 

The Regents met, pursuant to adjournment. 

PRESENT, 
The Chancellor, 
The Vice Chancellor, Mr. McKown, 
The Secretary of State, Mr. Hawley. 

Who not forming a quorum, adjourned to meet on 
Tuesday next. 


Mr. Lansing, 


‘ March 21, 1843. 
The Regents met, pursuant to adjournment. 


PRESENT, 
The Chancellor, Mr. Paige, 
The Vice Chancellor, Mr. McKown, 
The Governor, Mr. Russell, 


The Secretary of State, Mr. Hawley, 
Mr. Lansing, Mr. Buel. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

An application from Moravia Institute for the sum 
of eighty dollars to be applied in the purchase of 
books and apparatus, was presented, and on motion, 
referred to the standing committee on that subject. 

An application was presented from Alfred Acade- 
my for the establishment of a Teachers’ Department, 
and on motion, the same was referred to the standing 
committee on that subject. . 

The Secretary reported that Schuylerville Acade- 

my had duly supplied the deficiency in property 
which had caused the suspension of the payment of 
its distributive share of the income of the Literature 
Fund, and had also furnished an amended and satis- 
factory affidavit, as to the studies of the students sus- 
pended by the board at its last meeting. 
_ The Secretary further reported that the deficiency 
in apparatus, which caused the suspension of the 
payment of its share of the income of the Literature 
Fund to Mendon Academy, had also been removed 
~ ha he had received notice of the same under 
oath. 

Whereupon, 

_ Resolved, That the suspersions against Schuyler- 
ville Academy and Mendon Academy be removed 
and that the Secretary notify the Comptroller of the 
same. 

Mr. Buel from the standing committee on the ap- 
propriation of money for the purchase of books and 
apparatus, reports: 

_ That the following applications have been received 
a the last appropriations were made by this 

oard. 


From Academies applying for the first time, 








Second Applhcations. 


1. Schoharie Academy,........ #115 00 
2. Livingston Co. High School,. 250 00 
3. Phipps Union Seminary,..... 60 00 
4. Moravia Institute,........... 80 00 

$505 00 

Third Applications. 

1. Oneida Conference Seminary, $250 00 
2. Black River Lit. and Rel. Ins. 121 00 
3. Genesee Wesleyan Seminary,. 120 00 


#491 00 


From the statement of the Comptroller, as entered 
on the minutes of the Regents, it would appear, that 
after appropriating the amount required for the Aca- 
demies that have maintained Teachers’D epartments 
during the last year, a balance will remain, barely 
sufficient to meet the first class of applications. The 
committee therefore propose the following resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved, That the sums named above be appro- 
priated to the academies included in the first class 
of applications, and that the Chancellor and Secre- 
tary certify the same to the Comptroller. 

Resolved, That the Academies named in the se- 
cond and third classes of applications be respective- 
ly invited to expend the money raised by them for 
the purchase of books and apparatus, with a pledge 
on the part of the Regents, that their claims shall 
have priority at the next annual session of the board. 

On motion, the above resolutions were unanimous- 
ly agreed to. 

The same standing committee further reported, 
that it appears from the accompanying report of the 
Secretary of this board, that sundry Academies have 
not yet satisfactorily accounted for all the moneys 
granted and raised for the purchase of books and ap- 
paratus, although duly notified of their delinquency, 
and they therefore propose the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed careful- 
ly to re-examine the accounts of all academies now 
in default for moneys granted and raised to purchase 
books and apparatus prior to the Ist of January, 
1842, and which make their annua! reports and have 
not acknowledged their indebtedness, and that he re- 
state their accounts and inform the academies in de- 
fault of the same, and report the result at the annual 
meeting of the board in 1844. 

On motion, the above was adopted. 

The Secretary of State from the standing commit- 
tee on the establishment of Teachers’ Departments 
in Academies, reported in favor of allowing the 
amount fixed by the Regents of the University for 
that purpose to Washington Academy; and it was 
thereupon 

Resolved, That the Chancellor and Secretary cer- 
tify to the Comptroller, that the following Academies 
have respectively become entitled to the sum of three 
hundred dollars each, to be paid from the excess of 
the Literature Fund, according to the provisions of 
the act passed May 2, 1834, viz: 

1. Montgomery Academy, Orange county. 

2. Kinderhook Academy, Columbia ccunty. 

3. Delaware Academy, Delhi, Delaware county. 

4. Washington Academy, Salem, Washington co. 

5. St. Lawrence Academy, Potsdam, St. Law- 
rence county. 

6. Fairfield Academy, Herkimer county. 

7. Hamilton Academy, Hamilton, Madison co. 

8. Hobart Hall Institute, Holland Patent, Oneida 
county. 

9. Rensselaer Oswego Academy, Mexico, Oswego 
county. 

10. Franklin Academy, Prattsburgh, Steuben co. 

11. Ithaca Academy, Ithaca, Tompkins county. 

12. Canandaigua Academy, Ontario county. 

13. Cortland Academy, Homer, Cortland county. 

14. Middlebury Academy, Middlebury, Wyoming 
county. 

15. Rochester Collegiate Institute, Rochester. 

16. Fredonia Academy, Fredonia, Chautauque co. 

The standing committee on the incorporation of 
Colleges and Academies, report, with reference to 
the application for the incorporation of an Academy 
at Hoosick Falls in the county of Rensselaer, that 
the property is thus estimated : 

Value of Academy Lot,....---. $350 00 
Value of building thereon,..... 2,822 40 
Value of Library,.......++---- 15 75 
Value of philosophical apparatus 10 00 
$3,198 15 
Incumbrances,........+---. 650 00 


$2,548 15 
The certificate of counsel does not however state 
that he has made the necessary searches for incum- 








1. Waterloo Academy,......... $250 00 
2. Yates Academy,....... eoeee 175 50 
3. Cortlandville Academy,...... 150 00 
4. Alfred Academy,...... e-++- 200 00 
5. Clinton Seminary,........... 68 41 
6. Greenville Academy,....... - 60 00 
7. Binghamton Academy,...... 164 97 
8. Champlain Academy,....... 247 00 
9. De Lancey Institute,........ 150 00 

$1,455 88 


brances, and until this is supplied, the committee 
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propose that the application do lie on the table, 
which was agreed to. 

An application was received from the Trustees of 
Stillwater Academy, requesting a personal visitation 
by a committee of the Regents, for the purpose of 
examining into the charges made against said Aca- 
demy, and proposing to pay the expense of said vis- 
itation. 

On motion, the same was agreed to, and Messrs. 
McKown and Russell were appointed a committee 
for that purpose, and the Secretary was directed to 
furnish them with all the necessary documents and 
papers. 

Sundry papers were presented relative to the pro- 
bable value of the property held by Clinton Seminary. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the above be committed to the 
Hon. Jno. Greig, and that he be requested to visit 
the said Academy, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the amount of property held by it. 

A communication was received from the Trustees 
of the Albany Female Seminary, stating that “ the 
scholar in question was not claimed as one of 
the scholars in said Seminary, entitled to a part of 
the income of the Literature Fund, on account of 
his having graduated at Union College, which 
fact did not occur to the board, but on ac- 
count of his standing in the Albany Female Semina- 
ry, pursuing the higher branches of education, un- 
der the direction of the Principal.” Whereupon, 

Resolved, That the above explanation is unsatis- 
factory, and that the suspension be continued, and 
that the Secretary communicate a copy of this reso- 
lution to the Trustees of said Academy. 

A memorial from the Trustees of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in the city of New-York 
against the pruposed change in the professorships in 
that institution, was read. 

Sundry letters from Professors Farker, Gilman, 
John B. Beck and Joseph M. Smith, were read, con- 
curring in the opinion that the proposed change 
would not diminish the efficiency of the courses of 
instruction;given in said institution. 

A letter from Robert Watts, Jun. M. D., Profes- 
sor of Anatomy, was read, in which he declined 
giving an opinion, on account of the delicacy of his 
situation. 

A letter from Professor J. Augustine Smith was 
read, adverse to the proposed change. 

On motion of Mr. McKown, it was unanimously 

Resolved, No sufficient cause having been shown 
to the contrary, that the Professorship of Physiology 
in the College of Physicians and Surgeons in the city 
of New-York be merged in that of Anatomy, and 
that the present Professor of Anatomy be appointed 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 

A communication was received from the Trustees 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons in the city 
of New-York, as follows: 

“Ata special meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, in the 
city of New-York, held Feb. 28, 1843. 

PRESENT, 
Dr. Cock, Vice President. 

Dr. Ludlow, Mr. Griswold, 

Dr. Delafield, Mr. Delafield, 

Dr. Rodgers, Mr. Sedgwick, 
Dr. Moore, Mr. Wyckoff, 

Dr. Lawrence, Mr. F. Smith, 

Dr. Dering. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That Edward Delafield, M. D., late 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and 
Children in this College, be recommended to the 
Hon. the Regents of the Universlty, for Emeritus 
Professor of the said branches. (A true copy.) 

N. H. DERING, M. D. Registrar.” 

On motion, 

Resolved That the above communication do lie 
on the table. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the committee to whom was refer- 
red the communication of James R. Manley, M. D., 
relative to the official conduct of J. Augustine Smith, 
M. D., be discharged from its further consideratian. 

An application from Troy Female Seminary, for 
the appropriation of the sum of $250, for the pur- 
chase of books and apparatus, was received, and on 
motion, referred to the standing committee on that 
subject. 

Adjourned. 

March 28, 1843. 

The Regents met, pursuant to adjournment. 

Present, the Chancellor, who not forming a quo- 
rum, adjourned to meet on the 30th. 

(To be continued.) 





“ The lonetiest path, by mortal seldom trod, 


(For the Northern Light.) 
TWENTY YEARS OLD. 





BY THE LATE CICERO LOVERIDGE. 


§ 
Twenty years old !— I’m neither man nor boy, 
Bat, like a tiembling autumn leaf suspended, 
I stand, the spring green hue of youth and joy, 
With mauhood’s soberer, darker, brown one blended. 
Facts mixed with fancies wild my thoughts employ; 





doft feeiings too, with stern ones are atteuded: 
I love the poet’s lore, the minstrel’s rhyme ; 
| But something mingles discord with the chime. 


| Il. 
Twenty years old !—too old to be no wiser, 

Or yet too young, alas! to be as wise! 
Truth is to me, like treasure to the miser, 

A proud, but oh! how protitiess a prize. 
I hear the still small voice of the adviser, 

Yet hearing, | that s:ill small voice despise. 
I’ve lived to long, too deem Lite’s fruit ail sweet, 
Not long eaough to deem it all deceit. 


Ii. 
Twenty years old !—each year hath had its flowers, 
Its summer sunshine, and its winter blast, 

Its clouds to darken, and its tearful showers, 
Aye—and its rainbows o’er those showers cast. 
Each day hath had, perchance too, pleasant hours, 

Forever gone with the forgotten past. 
What have I uow of my whole life’s amount? 
Nought but a score of vanished years to count. 
IV. 

Where are the joys that gladdened long ago— 
Where is the swaying passion of each mood, 
Where all the fancies, that have lent their glow 

To lighien up my hours of selitude ¢ 
Where the bright dieams I never more may know, 
That used upon my siumbers to intrude, 
Turning the night into another day— 
Where are they ali?—all, all have passed away. 


f 
Twenty years old!—the cheerless future stares me, 
Its cold blank face no trace of aught revealing, 
But nearer, nearer still approaching, dares me 
To advance and meet the fate it is unsealing. 
I tread the piank, that o’er life’s torrent bears me, 
With a most feverish and uncertain feeling. 
For well Iknow, by one taise step betrayed, 
How deep the danger, and remote the aid. 
VI. 
If, as [heretofore have deemed, the hand 
Of some invisible protecting power 
Hath waved above my head its guardian wand, 
In danger’s moment, and temptation’s hour; 
Guiding and guarding, with its still command, 
My feet from thorns concealed beneath the tower, 
My heart from vice, to which so many bow, 
Oh! may that spirit not desert me now! 


Vil. 
Twenty years old!—why strive I to prolong, 
A strain so tuneless as this birthday lay? 
When the heart has no music, can its song? 
The music mine once had, has died away. 
My thoughts in measured lines no longer throng, 
’Tis well—each ruling passion has its day. 
As the wind changes, so is set the sail, 
Farewell the Past,—and now the Future hail! 
February 8, 1832. 


[For the Northern Light.) 
MAHINGAH : 
OR THE WOLF OF THE MAHICCANNI.—{Conciupgp.] 





BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


The eve of that glorious and decisive battle in 
which the symbolical eagle of France, with shatter- 
ed wing and clouded eye, stooped sorrowing over 
her loftiest plume, shorn from her crest in the person 
of Montcalm, and her strongest shield rent from her 
bosom in the capture of Quebec, had now arrived in 
those regular and revolving circles which Time is 
constantly describing around Eternity. Although 
the plan of co-operation of Amherst’s troops with his 
own before the walls of the town, had failed, Wolfe, 
animated by his indomitable courage, still persevered 
in his determination of taking the city; and accord- 
ingly a design was formed, which evinces the mag- 
nitude of human daring, and what it can effect against 
seeming impossibilities. This was to transport the 
troops to the northern bank, scale the precipice that 
frowned over the river, and gain the heights behind 
the city; where, facing the country, it was left but 
weakly fortified. The precipice was accessible only 
by a narrow path which was defended by a small 
battery. ‘‘ The river was rapid, the shore irregular, 
the landing place such as could not easily be disco- 
vered in the dark, and the steep itself very difficult 
to be ascended even without opposition from an en- 
emy.’’ But the plan was formed, and accordingly 





The crowded city, all is full of God!” 


the army were placed on board the vessels, moved 


several leagues up the river, thence in flat bottomed 
boats to float down with the tide and Jand at their 
point of destination at the foot of the towering steep. 
A strong detachment under the command of Col. 
Howe were to climb the precipice and take posses- 
sion of the four gun battery which commanded the 
narrow and irregular path mentioned, seem.ngly the 
| dry bed of a torrent. 

Night closed around the vessels in gloom and 
| darkness. A sheet of black cloud was stretched 
|\like a gigantic curtain over the sky; at intervals 
|agitated wildly into sweeping folds as though shaken 
{by a strong wind, and then subsiding heavily and 
sluggishly into a deep and universal frown. It 
seemed us though Heaven had veiied its face in an- 
ger from the revolting spectacle which the passions 
of men would cause to be exhibited at the coming 
dawn. 

Boat after boat filled with troops, glided silently 
down the swift and impetuous current of the St. Law- 
rence. In the detachment destined to secure the 
battery, was Captain Dallington with bis company, 
two of whose members were Sergeant Kearney and 
his young friend, private Naughton. The boat 
which contained them, floated with the crowd; noug!}.t 
meeting the eye but the starry zenith, and the preci- 
pice that rose like a mass of solid darkness, its sum- 
mit defined by a strong outline on the bright back 
ground of the sky, and no sound saluting the ear but 
the rushing of the impetuous current impelling the 
batteaux so rapidly onward. At length as the de- 
tachment touched the strand, and the frowning fea- 
tures of the precipice separated themselves from their 
massed blackness, it was discovered, that owing to 
the violence of the current, the small path had been 
missed, and naught remained but to scale the tre- 
mendous steep that soared above them like a fortress 
of the Titans. The command was given, and the 
gallant band dashed upon the obstacles that surroun- 
ded them, with a cool, inflexible determination to 
triumph. Dallington, followed by Kearney and 
Naughton, was amongst the first to ascend. As the 
latter attempted to leap from the roots of a hanging 
pine, his feet slipped on the wet moss that covered 
them, and he rolled to the hollow beneath, while his 
heels, cutting their antic flourishes, came in coniact 
with, and neatly tripped up the old Sergeant, who 
was treading as well asthe unequal ground would 
permit, in his usual stiff, erect bearing as though he 
had swaliowed his remrod. Recognizing the strug- 
gling body beneath him, he grumbled out ‘* Get up, 
| private Naughton! how often have I told you that the 
| first duty of a soldier, is to stand upon his feet. But 
you’ll never make a soldier, never.”? continued the 
| old fellow, as he stumbled over a log and plurged 

head foremest in a thicket of brambles. 
| But onward and upward struggled and climbed the 
detachment; now swinging to the pendant branches 








| 
| 
| 


of the hemlock zercss sone yawning chasm, now 
crawling up some precipitous rock by the aid of the 
straggling twig and ragged fissure, now balancing 
on the edge of a jutting point, and now climbing 
some steep acclivity, with their hands buried within 
| the moss, and their feet dashed into the soil. 
| As Dallington moved laboriously upward, his at 
tention was attracted to a light form, which seemed, 
although it kept closely near him, to surmeunt each 
| obstacle with the lightness and activity cf a deer. 
| Once when he had struggled nearly to the summit of 
a rock, presenting a perpendicular front to his ef- 
forts, and was resting on one of the frequent and jag- 
ged points which had formed a rude ladder for his 
ascent, with both hands grasping a bush®growing on 
the platform above, for the purpose of drawing him- 
self up to the top, he heard the cracking of the 
treacherous branches. and found them giving way 
beneath his clasp. While he was endeavoring vain- 
ly to derive support from the vielding and slippery 
moss, he felt a tenacious clutch around his wrist, and 
looking up, he beheld the form we have mentioned, 
clinging apparently to the trunk of a tree on the brow 
of the chasm with one arm, and with the other, sup- 
porting him in his perilous pesition. It was but for 
a moment that the support was needed, for the sol- 
dier relieved by the transient assistance, was enabled 
to grasp closer to the roots of the bush, and by the 
aid of a small projection within reach of his foct to 
attain tLe summit. Here he looked eagerly for the 
person who had rendered him such signal service, 
but the shadow of a thicket had hidden him from 
view. Wondering who he could be that appeared to 
take such an interest in his movements, the Captain 
passed onward. after vainly endeavorirg to pierce 
the darkness of the spot in whieh the form had been 
swallowed. 
The whole detachment had now arrived to within 
a short distance of the summit, and within the range 
of the small battery defending the entrenched path- 
way up which the whole army were to ascend. Cau- 








tiously and silently as the nature of the ground would 
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permit, these hardy and daring spirits crept forward lin strong contrast to the wild land where he now 
under the branches of the forest and the ledges ofthe | found himself—then a mingled train of present pro- 
cliffs. They had now advanced so near, that a broad | jects and future hopes streamed across his mind, 
stripe of the spangled azure could be discerned | as the wizard Imagination shifted its Kaleidescope 
through the trees, denoting the summit of the steep, to his eye. 
its uneven outline interrupted by the stems and; To pass away the time also, the Sergeant and 
bushes fringing the edge. So entire was the stillness, | the hopeful recipient of his parental advice, were 
that the foremost man heard the low monotonous | seated on the parapet leaning on one of the guns; 
chirping of the cricket from its cleft, the bro-| the former gazing at the pathway that wound down 
ken note and quick flutter of some bird, startled | the precipice, and the latter, every now and then, 
at the snapping of the branch that composed its shel-| giving utterance to his thoughtless nature in whist- 
ter, and the sharp bark of the — as footsteps | ling the notes of a merry air. As usual, it was not 
nestled in the dry leaves by his haunt. They had | long before the Sergeant had his tongue in motion. 
proceeded but a short distance farther, however,| ‘* Well, that’s the curiosest road for an army to 
when the silence was broken by a voice, shouting} travel up that I’ve seen in the course of my expe- 
‘Qui Vive,’? succeeded immediately by a musket! rience. Suppose when they get half way up, Mont- 
shot. Each man grasped his weapon closer, and! calm should come and drive us from this here bat- 
nerving his limbs with more determined strength, \tery? he'd make a scattering among ’em, I’m 
clambered swiftly, yet still cautiously higher up/ thinking. But yet, them rocks and trees are a 
the ascent. A short silence had succeeded to the | good cover from guns, be they ever so well aim- 
interruption, when suddenly a fierce fiery glare! ed. It seems to be a heathenish, wild-beast kind 
broke from a spot on the summit, laying bare from | of way, to be climbing up a precipice, holding on 
the darkness, as though they had just started into| to the bushes, and such like. It’s a sort of Jacob’s 
being, the trees, rocks and detached groups of the | ladder my old joints aint used to. By the way, 
ascending soldiers, and a deafening sound thunder-| Peter, talking of trees and wild beasts, have you 
ed along the side of the precipice, accompanied |a bit of a plaster? my nose aches by your con- 
by the tearing and crashing of trunks and branch- founded carelessness, private Naughton, ‘as though 
se, and reverberated amidst the cliffs and hollows! it had actially been split. The gash is right in the 
until it sunk in growling echoes in the far distance.| scar I gained at Culloden, so it’ll be a pretty sight 
So intense and unexpected was the light, and so sud- | when day comes. If there’s a sore place on any 
den and near the roar, that private Naughton, who, | part of a man’s body, that’s always sure to be first 
with the worthy Sergeant composed part of a group | bit.” Z 
closest to the summit, involuntarily started back, ‘*I1 beg your pardon, Job,” said the private, 
and the next moment a huge animal apparently | ‘‘ but I was really startled, when that beast jumped 
frightened at the flash and sound, leaped witha shrill | so sudden.’’ 
shriek from a tall tree overhead, to a near projecting ‘*Say no more about it, Peter!’ rejoined the 
ledge, and still pealing his screams, bounded from | placable old soldier. ‘It don’t ache as much as it 
branch to braach, until lost in the surrounding gloom. | did. We’re going to have a dark day of it,’’ ad- 
As he sprang from a limb the nearest to Naughton, ded he, after a short pause, looking up; ‘see 
swaved by the impetus, it flew in the eyes of the as- how the clouds have spread above us.”’ 
tonished scholar in the military science, and dashed| The appearance of the sky was indeed gloomy. 
his cap upon the projecting nose of the Sergeant who | The clouds had been gradually rising and expand- 
was at that moment treading on the heels of his pu- | ing until they completely covered the face of the 
pil. | heavens, as though to veil from God and his an- 
«« What's that ?”? shouted the young private in, els the revolting spectacle about to be exhibited 
uncontrollable amazement. upon the earth—the common mother, and the com- 
‘“That’s a painter!” replied a grinning back-| mon grave of the animated atoms about to drench 
woodsman, whom the flash had exhibited in the | it by their unholy passions. Strange they cannot 
habiliments of a riflemen, handing the cap which) wait the few vears, waen they must necessarily 
had rolled te his feet, to Naughton. | blend with their original dust without flying at each 
‘A painter,’’ roared the exasperated Sergeant, other’s throats like hungry wolves, and cutting short 
“ve a great mind to turn one myself, and paint | their naturally circumscribed existence with their 
black and blue on this plaguey fool’s shoulders. How | own hands. : : 
often have I told you, private Naughton, that the A faint misty light, stealing slowly on the eastern 
first duty of a sudger is to keep his cap on his head. | horizon, betrayed the dawn. The cold fresh breeze 
But you'll never make’’—‘ Forward, there,’ rath-| Of the early morning, rustled amidst the broad 
er unceremoniously commanded Col. Howe from !tinges of the hemlock, whilst here and there a bird 
the height; for while this little bye-play was pro-| Wakening with a mirthful chirp, began to dart thro’ 
cressing in a little hollow out of ear shot of the main | the interstices of its leafy dwelling. 
party, the detachment were pouring over the sum-| _ “* It’s most time for their heads to be poking up 
mit, where the battery whence the firing had pro- | from the path, Peter,’ said the watchful Sergeant 
ceeded, was scen looming from the darkness. ‘‘ For-| to his pupil. There they come; I see General Wolfe’s 
ward,’’ shouted Captain Dallington, as another blind- | long plume dangling beneath that cedar, standing 
ing flash and deep mouthed roar came from the bat- | over the bend in the path. He’s a noble command- 
tery, and a rushing ball dashed down a huge tree | er, Peter; sickness nor sorrow can’t break him down, 
crowing below the edge of the steep. ‘* Forward,” | oF spile his courage. Here they are, and now a 
echoed the Sergeant, forgetting his nose in the ex- | hard day’s work is before us. Down, Peter, and 
citement. let’s be ready for the muster.’’ 
‘“ Down with the Ke veeves,”’ responded the rifle-| _ The grey stealing dawn had brightened into the 
man, and the whole gallant band rushed over the | full light of day, although no sun was visible from 
parapet. | behind the thick canopy of cloud, before the gal- 
‘ That’s the way,” said the Sergeant to his pupil, | lant army gained those heights that their deeds had 
as the latter transfixed a victim with his bayonet, | rendered classic forever. Before them, towards the 
whilst the former cooly shot down a soldier, who with | Te ground was interpersed with thickets—to 
his comrade, was pressing Captain Dallington; wl es '. were scattered groupe of houses, and on the 
‘Youll make a sodger yet, with a little more of right was the almost perpendicular precipice. Eve- 
mv teaching.” if |Ty eye was strained eagerly towards the east for 
y 5 , some tokens of the army of Montcalm, which the 
Short however, was the conflict, and before many | scouts had reported was advancing. Nothing, how- 
minutes had elapsed, some of those having the bat- ever, was to be seen or heard but the never resting 
tery in charge, were stretched on the earth in their sights and sounds of Nature—the clouds rolling 
last sleep; others, retreating as fast as their limbs! their gigantic shapes through the air—the scream 
could carry them into the woods beyond, and to-f of the hovering hawk—the harsh cawing of the 
wards the city, whilst a major part, bound hand and | crow from the cornfield, and at intervals, the faint 
foot, were prisoners in the hands of their foes. | bark of a dog from the distant farm-house. At 
The path being now clear by the capture of the! Jength, the glancing of a banner—the occasional 
battery, Howe despatched one of his men to com-| flourish of a bugle—the flashing of a weapon—and 
municate that result to General Wolfe. 
backward and forward within the narrow inclosure, | onwards rewarded their anxious search. 
Dallington prepared to muse away the time which | beheld the threatening and advancing hosts through 
must elapse before the rest of the troops could gain | which he must cut his way to Quebec, he with the 





the heights. To guard her against danger, he had! stern joy of a brave soldier, formed his order of 


left his young wife on board of one of the vessels. | battle. 
Ilis thoughts now rested with all the fervor of a gen- | 


France’s banded might; her gallant chieftain at 
the head of those troops he had so often led to vie- 
tory, and beneath that banner he had so gloriously 
brightened with his deeds. But the doom had been 
pronounced. Victory’s laurel was deepening to the 
cypress, and Death was weaving the folds of that 
banner to a winding sheet. 

Dallington was at his post by his company in the 
van of the army, and Sergeant Kearney, with his 
form erected to its most perpendicular attitude, 
stood by his youthful pupil. 

Wolte, in the meanwhile, as his twin brother in 
glory and in fate swiftly approached, gallopped 
backwards and forwards along his line, exhoiting 
the men to coolness and readiness. 

Clusters of bushes were between the two hosts, 
and the words of exhortation were yet ringing 
from Wolfe’s lips, when from the green coverts a 
thousand tongues of flame sprung forth with their 
accompanying curls of smoke and the whistling of 
the bullets amongst the English ranks, was blended 
with the sharp crack of the rifle and the full tone of 
the musket. 

“ No dodging,’’ whispered the Sergeant to his 
pupil. “ Steady, men, steady,’’ shouted Wolfe, 
as he dashed in full gallop before his column; ‘‘ wait 
till you see the eyes of your enemy, then aim.”’ 

Gallantly was the command en for although 
the bullets fell like hail amongst the ranks, and the 
waiting soldier saw his comrade fall and die beside 
him, not a weapon was taken from the shoulder, 
not a foot was advanced from the ranks. The ir- 
regular fire continued from the bushes, unt# under 
its cover the French troops had advanced so near, 
that each eye was seen lowering beneath the cap, 
and then, as the two field pieces Montcalm had sta- 
tioned to play upon the English line, opened their 
(lashings and thunders, were the tones of Wolfe 
heard in clear, shrill, bell-like echoings from one 
end of the column to the other, “ Fire.”? Deadly 
was the aim of the English soldiery, maddened with 
the slaughter in their ranks, while they stood inac- 
tive, and the very ground shook with the mighty 
crash of their almost simultaneous discharge. Then 
commenced the struggle. Smoke rose, and gath- 
ered and swelled like gliding mountains over the 
scene, and within its sulphurous canopy, glanced 
the red streaks of death, the thundering volleys 
drowning wall the audible signs of mortality in its 
suffering. But the voice of Wolfe was again heard, 
and the command ‘‘ Charge,’’ sounded above the 
din and confusion of the battle. The long bristling 
line of glittering bayonets flashed along the front of 
the enemy—then followed the sounds and sights of 
the close, desperate, hand to hand conflict; the 
shout—the yell and the groan of the striving and 
the dying—the gleaming streak of the darting bay- 
onet and the clashing of the sabre averting its point 
—the struggling of foes locked in deadly grasp— 
the sweep of the clubbed musket—the fall—the con- 
vulsion—in sho t, all the horrors of War satiating 
his horrible appetite in fiercest slaughter. 

‘*Hurrah! down with the rascals,” shouted old 
Kearney; ‘‘ prick ’em Peter! prick ’em Peter! at 
’em my son,’’ continued he, growing more tender 
as he saw the young private mingling gallantly in 
the fray, while his own bayonet was doing its bloody 
duty. “On, my brave lads,’’ cried Dallington, 
parrying the thrust of a French soldier, and cutting 
him down with one trenchant blow; ‘“‘ give it to 
’em,”? responded the Sergeant, leaping to the side 
of his captain, his weapon streaming with blood. 

At this juncture, Dallington saw Wolfe advanc- 
ing at the head of a large body of men, with level- 
led bayonets—heard his shouts of encouragement 
as he pointed to the enemy, who had rallied, and 
was pouring in a close destructive fire. Suddenly 
his shouts ceased, and Dallington saw the form of 
the hero drop to the earth. There was a rush of sol- 
diers to the spot; and Kearney, who had pressed 
forward close to the scene, came towards the cap- 
tain with horror in his looks, and exclaimed, ‘ the 
General is shot.’”?> The next moment the form of 
Wolfe was burried past him, supported in the arms 
of his aids. 
with the pallor, and writhing in the agonies of ex- 
piring nature. As the cry, ‘‘ the General is dead,”’ 


Walking | then the living moving cloud that came blackening | thrilled through the British ranks, they slightly re- 
As Wolfe | loxed their efforts, but the next, Monckton dashed 


along the field, and the conflict raged with more 
determined vigor. 

About this time the attention of Dallington was 
attracted by the appearance of an officer in the 


His right wing was commanded by General French ranks, rushing amongst his adversaries with 


erous nature, upon that beautiful and artless child of | Monckton, the flank covered by the Leuisbuurg|the most dauntless valor, and carrying destruction 
the forest, who had made his bosom a shrine on| grenadiers, the left by General Murray, supported with every sweep of his sword, while his long plume 
which she bestowed the incense of an affection un- | by the light infantry of Colonel Howe, and the re-| floated amidst the wreck of carnage like the wing 


contaminated, because unknowing of the world. 


The country of his birth, with its well remembered | of Colonel Webb. 


serve consisted of the regiment under the command | of an eagle in the surging clouds of a tempest. 


Suddenly that plume bent and fell—the struggling 








scenes of boyhood, then rose before his mental sight, 


Nearer and nearer moved the stern array of! mass closed over it, and Montcalm ! Montcalm! 
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Dallington saw his features, covered ~ 
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came from the column at the head of which he had 
been fighting, in tones of mournful wailing. 

But onward dashed the surges of the battle. It 

was now raging amidst the thickets, whence the fir- 

ing had first proceeded, and Dallington found him- 
self surrounded with the survivors of his company, 
including Kearney and the private. A momentary 
pause had come athwart the strife, when suddenly 
terrific warwhoops burst from the circumjacent thick - 
ets, accompanied by a tremendous discharge of 
firearms; and the next, a band of savages leaped 
from their coverts towards Dallington and his men, 
flourishing their tomahawks. He saw Naughton 
stagger for a moment, and then fall headlong to the 
earth. At that moment a detachment from the left 
wing of the army dashed forward to the rescue, 
pouring in their fire, and charging with their bayo- 
nets, and he beheld in their turn, the wild forms of 
the savages dropping like leaves in the autumn blasts. 

But a yell, shrill and piercing, thrilled through his 

brain, and turning to whence it came, he saw from 

a group of painted warriors melting away before 

the bullets of his friends, the towering form of an 
Indian, naked, with the exception of a cloth around 
his loins, cutting his way through the throng with 
terrible sweeps of his tomahawk, evidently full upon 
him. A single glance assured Dallington, by the 
deadly and rolling glare of the eye, and the tattooed 
shape of a shaggy wolf covering the breast, that 
the form was that of the same warrior who had 
twice before so fiercely sought his life. Guarding 
himself with his sword, he was in the act of draw- 
ing a pistol from his bosom, when his left arm fell, 
shattered by a shot, to his side, and at the same 
moment the savage bounded like a deer over a heap 
of slain, and stood before him. Starting back, 
Dallington’s foot struck a writhing body Ceneeth 
and falling to the earth, the tomahawk ‘of the In- 
dian flashed harmlessly by his temple. He heard 
the teeth of his savage enemy grate with fury, as 
with a louder Dig the glittering weapon was again 
whirled upward, when a slender form dressed in the 
uniform of his corps, darted like a bird to his bo- 
som, and the descending hatchet sank into the head 
of his defender. Starting to his knee, as the savage 
— for a moment upon the slight form, with eyes 

ursting from their sockets, and then raised a knife 
pointed to his breast, Dallington darted his sword 
with a rapid thrust into the body of bis foe. As his 
eye glanced from the falling Indian, it fell on the 
writhing form of his preserver, and the high cap 
having fallen as the body rolled from his breast at 
his rapid motion, the horror stricken soldier beheld 
the long sweeping hair, tho closed eye, and blood- 
stained features of his wife. Uttering a cry of ago- 
ny as he saw the deep gaping wound on her head, 
the unhappy man clapsed her in his arms and fell 
back on the reekinz corpse-strewed earth. He heed- 
ed not the swift tramp of the multitudes rushing 
past him—the deep volley—the clanging weapon— 
the fierce cry and the piercing warwhoop—the drop- 
ping form—the fluttering banner, and the glancing 

yonet—he saw but those quivering features, with 
senses enthralled in an overwhelming soul-benumb- 
ing stupor. The shout of victory swelled upon the 
breeze, but his ear drank not the sound: the blood 
that he saw trickling down that young beautiful 
brow, and falling drop by drop upon the crimsoned 
earth, seemed to draw from his mind all conscious- 
ness of passing events. 

Kearney had witnessed the fall of Naughton, 
and leaping with the bound of a tiger, he lifted the 
convulsed form of the young private — his bend- 
ed knee. Naughton smiled feebly as he recognized 
the countenance of his aged friend : ‘‘ I’ve tried to 
do my duty, Job.’ said he in accents becoming 
broken in the approach of death. ‘‘ You have, 
you have, boy,” replied the old sergeant, tears 
coursing down his weather-beaten visage, ‘‘ where 
are you hurt? Good God,”’ ejaculated he, as Naugh- 
ton pointed to his breast, whence a few red drops 
were stealing over his uniform. ‘‘ Oh, Peter! Pe- 
ter! this is a sad trial for me. What’ll your poor 
widowed mother, who placed you under my charge, 
do now? You are the last ?—‘‘ I—shall—never— 
see—her—again ’’—gasped the young private; “‘ nor 
—you—Job ”’—pressing his hand feebly; ‘‘ remem- 
ber—mother ’’—and settling heavily upon the Ser- 
geant’s knee, he expired. 

The old veteran was aroused from his grief at the 
loss of one who had divided his affection with Dal- 
lington, by one of his comrades, who said hurried- 
ly, ‘‘ Come Sergeant, to the Captain ! he’s in a bad 
way.” Not wounded, I hope! said Kearney, start- 
ing to his feet, ‘‘where is he?” ‘* Here,”’ replied 
the soldier, and he led the way to where Dallington 
was lying, clasping in the trance of despair, the 
bleeding form of his wife. ‘‘ Captain, Captain,’’ 
said the Sergeant, but the desolate man stirred not 


length a slight tremor passed over her features, and 
her eyes opening, she fastened a look of con- 
sciousness on her husband, who started, and drew 
a long sigh, as though the load of anguish was 
slightly lifted from his breast. ‘‘ My beloved, my 
beloved,”’ exclaimed the soldier in a choking ac- 
cent. ‘*Lemanee hears the voice of her chief,” 
replied the young wife, in a tremulous tone, as she 
struggled hard for her breath. ‘“« She feared for him 
in the battle with Mahingah for his foe, and she 
followed him from the vessel. Will the Stately Pine 
forgive her? 

‘* Forgive you,” exclaimed the soldier, “ would 
to God my heart’s blood was flowing instead of 
thine !” 

A sweet, tender smile stole over the beautiful, 
though pale features of the dying Indian, and she 
clung with a momentary strength to his bosom.— 
Then lifting her hand to her brow, she said, ‘* The 
blow of Mahingah is eating into my brain;’’? and 
then, as a volume of smoke—a relic of the battle- 
field—floated and curled over their heads, she 
pointed to it, and continued in broken whispers, 
**Oneco is bending from the cloud for his daughter 
—but she cannot come—she is going to the white 
man’s heaven to wait for her husband; and as she 
turned her glazing eye once more, fondly on the 
countenance of the soldier—a convulsion passed 
over her frame like a blast over a flower—more 
faintly came her rattling breath—a darker shadow 
gathered in her eye, and after the lapse of an ago- 
nizing minute, her limbs fluttered like a frightened 
bird—a deep sigh broke from her parted lips—and 
Dallington held in his arms all that was mortal of a 
a who had testified her love to him ‘even unto 
death.’’ 





{For the Northern Light.] 
THE CHANGE OF THE SEASONS. 


Philosopher and bard have made it oft 
The theme of thought, and disquisition too, 
Why we who live among the mountain wilds 
Should love our home, and cherish al! its dear 
And tender ties, far more than those that dwell 
In warmer, and in more luxuriant climes; 
Why piercing winds and shrieking blasts should cause 
Devotion’s flame to burn more pure and high, 
Than balmy breath of sunny verdant isles. 
For true it is, however hard to solve, 
That if there be upon our native hills, 
One spot more bleak and bare than all the rest, 
T’is this we love the best. The rugged cliff, 
And bold outstanding rock, and frightful steep, 
Are far more welcome to the eye, than soil 
That teems with nature’s choicest gifts. The broad 
Bright surface of the placid lake that lies 
Embosomed in the circling hills. we love 
To look upon, and may be proud to call 
Our own. But ’tis with nobler pride we gaze 
Upon the tumbling foaming torrent wild, 
That dashes madly down the mountain gorge, 
And say with throbbing hearte. ’Tis this we lore. 
We love it for itself alone. And when 
We may be called to part with all those dear 
Familiar scenes, we find affection’s ties 
Are linked as firmly to the rock and glen, 
As to the friends who can by word and smile 
Return endearing thoughts expressed. 
But why 
Are prayer and penitence, and lowly grace, 
The favored offspring of our sterner clime, 
And frowning skies ? 
We mark, ’tis ever thus, 
In winter’s chill and icy reign, when hill 
And vale, are stripped of all their beauteons robes, 
When every tree and shrub is naked, save 
Some dry leaves rustling on a shrivelled limb, 
All but the hemlock, pine and hardy fir; 
Through whose green boughs the wind sighs moaning)y; 
When depth on depth, o’er valley, field and hill 
Is heaped the drifted snow; when towering peak, 
Round which careering winds sweep madly, frowns 
More darkly on the snow-clad earth below; 
When huge tall trees, the monarchs of the wood, 
That have for ages braved the tempest’s wrath, 
Now beat upon by ruder blasts, uprooted, 
Or snapped asunder, prone to earth are hurled 
With fearful groanings—when the stream that fell 
In summer down the precipice, with noise 
Like low and distant thunder, silent stands 
A frozen cataract—when bridged with ice 
The river broad, that on its bosom bore 
The fisher’s skiff, now bears the laboring train. 
For gazing on these scenes magnificent 
And terrible, our hearts are filled with awe, 
We bow in holy fear and silent prayer. 
But spring, with genial influence comes, her breath 
Dissolves the snows, the rill leaps laughing forth, 
And hastens on to swell the torrent’s course. 
The river feels the rushing torrent’s power 
And gladly breaks stern winter’s icy chains. 
She wakes the sleeping earth, and at her touch 
The grass grows greenly up, the trees begin 








his gaze from that pale inanimate countenance. At 











To burgeon, and the fields are pranked with flowers. | 








And who has seen the merry April shower 
When dancing on the springing grass, and watched 
The curling bud and tender leaf unfold, 
To drink the chrystal drops, and give their first 
Fresh perfume forth to bathe the zephyr’s wing, 
And fill the air with fragrance—heard the songs 
Of birds from every bush and tree top—seen 
The bright green moss overspread the crumbling rock 
And fallen # se, and heard some joyous sound 
From every living thing, and has not felt 
His heart beat warm with gratitude and love? 
The hand that ruled the wintry wind and quelled 
The raging storm, now leads the sunshine forth, 
And beauty glides o’er all the waking earth. 
’Tis nature’s infancy, and nature’s words 
Partake of childhood’s changefulness—the skies 
Will smile and frown alternately—the frost 
And blight will fall and then the genial shower. 
The wind will gently fan the flowers, and then 
Among the leafy boughs blow angrily. 
And when perfection crowns the scene, the bud 
Becomes the full blown blossom, and the blade 
The tender blade of spring, in waving fields, 
Is bending to the summer breeze, and hill, 
And plain and vale are clothed in robes of rich 
Luxruriance—our hearts overflow with joy 
And love—our lips are tuned to songs of praise 
How glorious is the cloudless summer sky ! 
And when we see the sun majestic roll 
At morn his chariot o’er the mountain top, 
Or blazing in the noon-day heaven—or spread 
His gold and crimson o’er the western sky— 
Or when her shadowy drapery, twilight drops 
Along the eastern hills, and one by one 
The stars appear like diamond points, till yon 
Blue vault is studded with the myriad orbs, 
Whose radiant beams in dazzling brillance blend. 
In adoration humbly bowing down, 
What heart confesses not the wondrous God, 
Whose power ereated al!, whose hand upholds, 
To whom angelic hosts their anthems raise. 
And cherubin and seraphin attune 
Their harps of praise, till all Heaven’s arches loud 
Resound Hosanna to the Mightiest! 
Their autumn comes with nipping frost and blight, 
And leaf and flower fall withering from their stem, 
The landscape late so gay in summer garb, 
Now wears a russet robe, the forest trees 
Assume a thousand gaudy hues, the sign 
Of deathand quick decay. The mountain peak 
In gloomy grandeur frowns, while rounds its sides 
The clouds in dark unmoving massss hang 
| And where of late were heard the sounds of life, 
The hum of industry, the voice of bird 
And bee, a solemn stillness reigns 
And now 
How prone the mind to melancholy thoughts, 
To musings sad and dark imaginings. 
With every faded flower and withered leaf 
Some cherished hope seems stricken from our grasp 
I love the high and holy lessons taught 
Thus in the ever varying seasons’ round 
I learn to adore the wonder working God, 
To look with cheerful hope and humble trust, 
And steadfast faith to Him, who knows no change 
For rest and happiness in yondef world, 
The brightness of whose glory never fades. 
The earthquake’s shock, the thunder’s awful voice, 
The roaring of the ocean’s storm beat strand, 
May drive the terror stricken sou! to bow 
In supplication to a God who wields 
The thunderbolts, andshakes the solid ground, 
And rules the warring elements, but when 
The storm hath ceased, the tempest’s fury hushed, 
The prayer by fear inspired is heard no more, 
And mercy is forgotten by the soul, 
Which threatening judgments could alone subdue 
My heart be ever filled with gratitude 
That I was cradled mid the mountains wild, 
By murmuring streams and forest breezes lulled. 
I love our sezson’s never resting change, 
That lends new beauties to our varying scenes, 
And plainly stamps onall his wondrous works, 
Thegoodness of the Omnipresent God N.C. 9 
{For the Northern Light.) 
THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 
BY JOHN Q. WILSON. 
When a citizen of these United States considers 
their vast extent, their civil and religious institutions; 
their multitude of happy human beings, who re- 
joice continually in the possession of a soil and climate 
suited to their wishes and their wants; who, with 
the unsatisfied resilessness of perfect freedom, can 
go forth to seck some place of their own, still 
better, somewhere beyond the farthest west ; he 
feels proud to form a part of such a whole — 
| When again he thinks of the state in which he lives, 
| he glories in her prosperity, mourns over her mis- 
fortunes, feels himself insulted when any indignity 
is offered to her, and is ever ready to stand to his 
arms when her safety is menaced by foreign or do- 
mestic violence. Let his country be threatened, 
and he feels a still stronger incentive to action. If 
the danger approaches his tuwn or city, his interest 
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is still increased. When his own hearth is assailed, 
the whole energies of his soul are called forth. He 
rests not, day or night, until the alarm is subsided, 
or his home ceases to be polluted by the foot ot the 
spoiler. The natural gradation therefore is, our 
home, our town or city ; our county, our state, and 
our United States: against the world. 

From this view tt would seem, tha self is the 
great moving principle of human action. That eve- 
ry thing around us is of interest, only as it is re- | 
motely or directly applicable to ourselves. Such is | 
undoubtedly the case. Washington would be free 
himself, and fought, that his fellows, and his and 
their posterity, might enjoy the blessings of liberty 
together. He was tirst moved by self-interest. 

Arnold, on the contrary, would have sold not only 
the lives, but the liberties of bis fellows, that he 
might receive a reward, centering in himsell. He 
was moved by selfishness. 

It is proper, theretore, to distinguish between self- 
interest and selfishness. 

It was long a matter of surprise that the French 
nation should have risen to the great height of mili 
tary renown it attained under Napoleon. ‘There was 
supposed to exist some hidden power, unknown to 
other men, that enabled him to hold such unlimited 
control over the actions and minds of the vast mul- 
titude composing his armies. When we look into 
the material which made them up, the difficulty is 
overcome ina moment. 

Armies raised by voluntary enlistment are gener- 
ally taken from a class in society fit for nothing else. 
With no reputation to lose, the recruit may form 
pert of a powerful machine, which will move just so 
long as power is applied: when that ceases to act, 
tie machine is at rest, until itis again put in motion 
by some external impulse. 

Che French armies, however, were formed from 
youny men of every grade of society,—called into 
: Every man of them lefi a | 
circle that was dear to him, and whose good opin- 
ion he was ambitious to preserve. He left his home, 
his native village, his department, to fight for the 
glory of his own beautiful France, and felt that 
every victory reflected lustre upon that village, and 
carried happiness to his home. He knew, more- 
over, that his Emperor, for every act of courage, 
would freely bestow an adequate reward. As merit, | 
and not birth, was the only road to preferment, each | 
individual strained every nerve to acquire it; one 
reward Was an encouragement to deserve another, 
and promotion or praise was always bestowed in the 
presence of his comrades by the successful Empe- | 
ror. Hence the strong and unalterable attachment 
which was manifested towards his person at the time 
he landed from Elba, when the old Imperial soldier 
hailed with extacy the return of the ‘ little curpo- 
ral sed 

Self was the ruling principle of that ambitious 
man—knowin,z, as hé did, what impelled him, he 
successfully employed it to control others. He com- 
bined masses of men it is true, under strict disci- 
pline to act with the unity of one; but he knew, that 
like the human body, every minute fibre was instinct 
with life peculiar to itself, without which every 
movement must be dubious and uncertain. There- 
he «directed his attention to the officers and 
men, and made himself their special friend and pa- 
tren., It was nothing, that he sent them by thousands 
to inevitable death. ‘The survivors reaped their re- 
ward in the field of blood—and for that reason, no 
eveneral, ancient or modern, had ever been better 
served, until he was lost by his own cupidity in 
grasping at too much. 

The error of the present day seems to be, to con- 
sider men as mere machines, to be gathered into 

great parties and communities, fit only to be govern- | 
ed by some ambitious and powerful mind, without | 
due attention to this characteristic of the French 
Emperor. In the great manufacturing districts in 
this and other countries, the living machines, and 
those which are moved by steam or water power, 
appear to be considered by those employing them, 
to be of about equal value. They are both driven 
to the extent of their speed, to produce the greatest 
quantity of manufactured material in the least pos- 
‘sible time. 

It requires no great sagacity to foresee that the 
muscular power of the many, who are suffere! to 
remain without cultivated intellect, and continue to 
he thus degraded, will one day rise in their strenzth, 
and sweep to destruction with an overwhelming and | 
fearful force, the few who have oppressed them. 

To form any body of intelligent beings into an 
association for the purpose of producing an efficient 
and durable result, there must be a collection of 
mind both moral and intellectual, as well as matter, 
each one contributing something, however incon- 
siderable, fo the general fund. To every such col- 
lection there is always affixed a distinctive charac- 
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ter, which is good or bad, as those qualities are 
found to predominate among its members. 

Ji follows then, that the only sensible way to in- 
fcrm ourselves of the true estimation in which com- 
munities ought to be held, is to analyze their parts 
—to descend to particulars—to read over the lists of 
their associates, and mark the character of each, 
and thereby establish a rule by which we can arrive 
at an accurate and just conclusion. 

There is much lost to the world by neglecting 
when we are young, to treasure up facts and reflec- 
tions from persons standing between two generations, 
who can speak of many things which would be of 
great use and very delightful. In this way the young 
would have the benetit of the experience of age, 
and find it easy to accomplish what was laborious to 
their predecessors. 

If we could all be brought to reveal what restrain- 
ed us in carly life from running headlong into evil 
practices, and especially, what was successful in 
decoying our unhappy companions from the paths 
of rectitude and honor, what a great benefit would 
be bestowed upon the rising generation. 

The river of life, at its commencement, is turbu- 
lent and erratic in its course. Thick and discolour- 
ed by the loose soil over which it flows; hiding the 
rocks and shoals with which its crooked channel is 
obstructed; and dashing down rapids and Cascades, 
with a resistiess and noisy violence. Such is the 
stream, down which we are all compelled to pass— 
who can undertake the passage, without feartulness 
and doubt ? But, if by buoys, beacons and light- 
houses—that channel, with its rocks and shoals, 
were distinctly marked out; the most unskilful nav- 
igator could steer his own little vessel safely through 
them all, until he should arrive at the level of the 
deep, clear sea, when the impurities with which he 
was surrounded at the commencement of his voy- 
age, would have subsided far below the plummet’s 
reach, and the tower of PAaros would rise at a dis- 
tance majestically before him, its top illuminated 
with sacred fire, to guide him to the haven of his 
rest. 

Mere negatives can never form a good character. 
There may be those who never did a wrong act, 


never spoke a harsh or ungenteel word—whose faces | 


never wore a frown, who never spoke ill of any hu- 
man being, who never had a dishonest thought, or 
an unchaste desire; who have lived a life of inno- 
cent retirement; who can hear the decalogue, and 
feel no rebuke therefrom: and who, to all appear- 
ance, are entirely faultless. Examine them more 
nearly, and we find they never had a thought of do- 
ing a good or a generous action. They are not to 
be found among the charitable, or the patriotic. — 
They never spoke a kind word to a companion, for 
friend they never had. They never knew how to 
smile, except with self-complacency, at their own 
fancied perfection. 
*« Peace to all such, and to their slumbers peace 
They lay upon the surface of society like colour- 
less portraits drawn upon a marble table, pretty to 
Jook at, but cold and bard as the material on which 
they rest—destitute of interest, because there is no 
appearance of flesh and blood there. 


” 


‘* Painful pre-eminence yourself to view, 
Above life’s weakness, and its comforts too.’’ 

Literary and moral reputation are so nearly con- 
nected that it is difficult to speak of one separate 
from the other. A mere literary character, without 
correct moral sentiment and conduct, is not worth 
the trouble of endeavoring to establish. 

In every well regulated mind, there is an instruc- 
tive standard of right and wrong, which is at all 
times to be depended on ; as man, who has by any 
means lowered that standand, and broke loose from 
the restraints of judgment and conscience, can ever 
be a truly respectable man, even if his acquirements 
in literature are very great. 

‘(Tf parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 
The greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind.” 

And who was the splendid Byron, but a blazing 
beacon, raised high in infamy for the world to look 
upon and detest, for his heartless and unblushing 
debaucheries? 

In a mind where the moral sentiments are fully 
developed, respectability can be acquired by a mod- 
erate share of literature. It requires not that a great 
number of books should be read, but knowledge 
cannot be acquired without much thought. ‘The 
Greeks had a maxim, “ fear the man of one book,” 
by which the idea is conveyed, that he who reads 
few books and thinks much, is a dangerous anta- 
gonist. 

Here we may he met by ‘he objection, thatif the 
form of the head indicates all the intellectual facul- 
ties, the moral sentiments, and the animal propen- 
sities, as phrenologists teach, that it is useless to 
atiempt to form a character which was never intend- 





led to be bestowed. That the unhappy mortal who 
_happens to have a head of the proscribed furm, is 
| one of the condemned. Such a netion once seri- 
ously entertained, may lead to incalculable mischief. 

Therefore, a very few minutes spent upon this sub- 
ject, may be highly proper. 

Phrenology, properly understood, teaches neither 

fatalism nor maierialisin. 
| Dr. Brigham, la‘e of Hartford, in his work on 

the brain, has the following, in relation to this sub- 
ject :— 

** Dr. Spurzheim told me that he had measured 

the heads of several distinguished men during his 
Visit to England, in 1814, and twelve years after, he 
|re-measured them, and found they had increased 
| considerably: some of these indiviauals were above 
| forty years of age at the time of the first measure- 
jment, but bad devoted themselves with ardor to in- 

tellectual pursuits during the interval.’’ 

Dr. Simns, in the Medico Chirurgical Transac- 
‘tions, Vol. 19, gives a table of the weight of the 

brain of 237 individuals, between the ages of one 
jand seventy years. ‘I'he result is, that the brain en- 
| larges until between the ages of forty and filly. 
| ‘his phenomenon, says M. IJtard, /’hysician to 
| the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at Paris, is 
jnot rare in the adult, especially among men given 
jto study and profound meditation, or who devote 
\themselves without relaxation to the agitations of 

an unquiet and enterprising spirit. Bonaparte may 

| be cited as an example. His head was not large in 
| early lite, but acquired in after years a development 
| nearly enormous. 

This was written, says Dr. Brigham in a note, 
jabout the time of the abdication of Napcleon, and 
| is unquestionably correct.—[ Brigham on the Brain, 
|p. 20 and 21. 
| ‘The best informed phrenologists assert with con- 
| fidence, that the head takes its shape from the ac- 
| tion and development of the brain, and not that the 
| brain is confined to the previously formed skull. It 
| is also ascertained from well authenticated facts, 
; that the brain becomes enlarged in that pait which 
is brought into actual and continued exercise. 

It follows, therefore, that every young man has 
power over the shape of his own skull —and if in 
| after life, the torm of the head indicates a bad cha- 
| racter, he will only have to reproach his ewn vicious 
| propensities for making it so. 
| But itis again objected, that if the brain, which 
lis a material substance, is the seat of the soul or 
}mind; the soul itself must be material, and there.- 
fore subject to the law of living matter, which is 
death. ‘This ts not the time to go into an argument 
upon this subject. 

A few facts, however, which are familier to us all, 
may serve to lead to a train of analogical reasoning, 
which to my mind is conclusive upon the subjeei— 
and which had the entire sanction of Mr. Coombe, 
in my last interview with him. 

An egg, subjected to the most minute analysis, is 
found to contain nothing that could warrant a person 
not previously acquainted with the fact, in asserting 
that a particular bird or reptile would be produced 
from it by the application of properly modified heat. 
If some philosophical materialist should make the 
assertion that the egg was nothing but an egg, he 
might be somewhat surprised if he s!oud tind a 
young ostrich coming out of a similar one. He 
certainly would not be disposed to assert that the 
bird would not live longer than the egg, although 
produced by it, and yet entirely different and di - 
similar. 

The same learned philosopher, on being present- 
ed with a great number of pieces of zinc and cop- 
per, is requested to analyse them. He does so, and 
finds them to possess all the properties of metals, 
and nothing more. He asserts that nething more can 
be produced; yet, if he should afterwards find these 
metals so arranged as to produce something that 
would knock him down, he might be convinced by 
a very remarkable token, that there was such a 
thing as galvanism. 

If the same gentleman should be requested to ex- 
amine a fish, swimming in a large tub of water, he 
would pronounce it an eel, and nothing but an eel: 
but if he should immerse his hand in the waiter for 
the purpose of making a more minute examination, 
he would find to his cost, that he had encountered 
something greater than an eel. His paralyzed hand 
would indicate to him, without looking into Cuvier’s 
Animal Kingdom, that he had found the Gymnotus 
Electricus, or electrical eel, which in its full crown 
state, can communicate such violent shocks, that 
men and horses are struck down by them.* 


* This power is dependent on the will of the animal, which 
gives it what direction it pleases, and renders it effective, 
even at a distance, killing fishes therewith, so situated. It 
is, however, dissipated by use; and to renew it, the Gymno- 
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How do we know then but the human brain, made 
up asit is, of many parts, singularly and mysteri- 
ously joined together, should have a specific action 
peculiar to itself, that a developing power, called 
the mind or soul, entirely different and distinct trom 
every other power known or unknown, and impart- 


ed to man alone? Is it more stiange, then, that the 
egg should produce its destined animal? The com- 
bination of metals, or the Gymnotus; the galvanic 
or electric fluid ? or that speech should be given to 
man, and be denied to every other animal ? 

We know that the animal exists, because we see 
it. We know that galvanism or electricity exists, | 
because we witness ils effects, but have, as yet, a 
very limited knowledge of its powers; and we have 
every reason to believe that it would continue to ex- 
ist, if every material by which it is collected was 
this moment annihilated. We know that the soul 
exists, but how, is yet unknown. 

Physiologists know somewhat less about what 
they term the nervous influence, than philosophers 
know about galvanism, electricty or magnetism.— 
All that they can determine with certainty is, that 
it is an influence or power, and not matter—which 
they can discover by dissection—or analysis. 

May we not conjecture with some confidence, 
that the power thus developed may possess an in- 
dividual character, which may remain after the 
decay of the body—awaiting its tinal resurrection— 
when by irresistible attraction, they may be again 
uniled and formed anew; affording a signal evidence 
of the wonders of creation and re-creation, quite be- 
yond the reach of unassisted natural reason ? 

" And hence the most learned men have no fear | 
that the researches of the phrenologist wiil ever | 
prove that the human soul is a clod of the valley, | 
or ever can become one. 
Industry and application are the only sure reliance | 








for any young man: with these, and a very mode- 
rate share of native talent, he can perform wonders, 
and in the end far outgo his more gifted Conipanion, 
who, relying upon his genius, never would steadily 
apply himself to study. We will consider the cha- | 
racter of a man who did not depend upon his emt 
ral talents alone. 

Alter a long residence in different paris of Eu- 
rope, he came back without the least foppery of for- | 
eign travel —writing, as he always does, in his ane! 
native language, with tue purity of Addison and the | 
ease of Goldsmith. | 

There is acharm about the writings of such a) 
man which is irresistible—whether he is engaged in | 
viving the history of a distinguished man and his | 
discoveries, or the biography of the meadow black- | 
bird—there is the same air of quietness and good | 
humor, and a warmth of benevolent feeling, which | 
not only ‘‘ plays round the head,’? but comes with 
delightful softness, directly to ‘* the heart.’? 

Iv is to such an example that you are directed.— 
To him who has raised himself to the level of the 
literary giants of Europe, who acknowledge him 
for their friend. To those who have attended to the 
sudject, it is amusing to observe how Jonathan has 
been gaining for some years past, upon the good 
opinion of his uncle Bull. The old gentieman, 
notwithstanding his former severe and testy crili- 
cisms, can now, with the chuckle of a pleased 
grandfather, be highly amused by the deep, rich 
humor and wit of that illustrious slang whanger, 
Washington Irving, who has done more to raise the 
classic character of our country in foreign lands, 
than any other author, living or dead. [ow has all 
this been accomplished! He did not place depend- 
ance upon his genius; and surely he might have done 
it, if any man could. He did not run through a 
multitude of books, merely for amusement; his ta- 
lent for observation was sharpened by use: whatev- 
er he saw or read of was always moulded by thought 
and reflection into something useful or amusing.— 
He did not burthen his mind with disconnected im- 
ages, like the pieces of colored glass in a kalaide- 
scope; assuming at every turn a curious combination 
of colors, but without order or arrangement, and 
never twice alike. 

It was by early and con tant practice as a writer, 
and by an acquaintance with men of literary refine- 
ment: by unremitting attention to the best models 
of English composition, that he laid the foundation 
of his literary character. His writings show, on 
every page, what his fellow-citizens well know, that 
his moral rectilude was always above suspicion. 


tns reqnires rest and nourishing food. The organ which isthe 
sent of this singuar faculty, extends along the whole under 
side of the tail, oceupying abont half its thickness : it is divi- 
ded into four longitudinal fasciculi, two large ones above, and 
two smaller enes helow, and against the base of the anal fin. 
The little cells, or rather the little prismatic and tranverse 
canals formed by two kinds of lamin that unite the bundles, 
are tilled with a gelatinous matter, and the whole apparatus 
receives 4 proportionably large number of nerves.—[Cuvier’s 








Anima! Kingdoun, title, Gymnotus, p. 229. 


Johnathan Oldstyle, in the Morning Chronicle; | 


Knickerbocker’s [listory of New-York; Salama- 
gundy; The Life of Columbus—sketches which 
posterity will call finished pictures—and the Con- 
quest of Granada, are some of the proofs of the 
deep and durable nature of his youthful studies. 

It is not pretended that every one of you can learn 
to write like Irving; but you can now, while you are 
ina state of mental and moral improvement, acquire 
a taste to admire what he and others have written. 
You can school yourselves into his good temper, if 
you have it not already. You can imitate the puri- 
ty of his life, and bow with entire respect to the 
character of a man who has become the ornament 
of his native state ; whose unpretending residence, 
on the banks of our noble river, is one of the most 
interesting objects to be seen there; and is con- 
stantly pointed out to enquiring strangers as they 
pass in the steamboats. 

The habits of early cultivating a friendship with 
books, will be a source of never failing pleasure 
during after-life. ‘The advantage to the young man 
now, will be of infinite importance. Many an hour, 
which would otherwise hang heavy on him, will be 
enlivened; and atthe end of it, he can go forth 
among his companions of similar taste with his own, 
and feel an elevation of soul far above the miserable 
gratification of animal pleasure. 

It does not require a great man to be a happy 
one. The man of moderate powers of mind, if his 
moral sentiments be right, and he pursues a course 
of industrious application to business, must be re 
spectable in any society. 


The man of great mental qualifications has a | 


thousand things to contend with, of whic! 


of more humble powers, would never dream. If 
he has a taste for music, the discords of the world 
give him infinite distress. If he be possessed of wit 
and humor, his compeny is sought after, that he 
may amuse his delighted companions. But when he 
retires to the solitude of his own chamber, he feels 
that he has degraded himself by prostitu‘ing his 
powers for an unworthy purpose. 

This leads me to speak of a man of great natural 
genius, who was capable of rising above all his 
contemporaries. I mean the great Scots poet, Ro- 
bert Burns. He lis been dead upwards of forty 
years, and yet his memory is green, even among us" 

In bringing before you some of his writings, and 
in commenting upon some of the incidents of his 
life, I hope to present an instructive lesson, which 
may be profitable to you, as it has been to myself. 

That Burns was a man of high poetical genius, 
no one at this late day will pretend to deny. That 
he had a warm heart, and high, honorable feeling, 
is conceded; and he could advise with the wisdom 
of a sage, asis exemplified in his epistle to a young 
friend. 

Why did such a man fail to occupy the station for 
which he was eminently qualified? The answer is 
very easy; he was the slave of his passions. He had 
that standard of which we have before spoken, but he 


wanted the resolution to keep its laws, ‘‘ uncaring | 


consequences.’’ When once a fatal habit had seized 
him, he knew of no restraint; all the good his nu- 
merous friends endeavored to heap upon him, was 
thrown off with an abandonment truly surprising. 


In his vision he has drawn a graphic picture of | 


himself. 
‘All in this motty misty clime, 
1 backward mus’d on waste of time, 
How | had spent my youthiu’ prime, 
An’ done nae thing; 
Eut stringin’ biechers up ia rhyme, 
Fox fools to sing. 


‘« Had Ito guid advice but harkit, 

I might by this hae led a market, 

Or, strutted in a bank, and clarkit 
My cash account, 

While here, half mad, half fed, helf sarkit, 
Is a’ th’ amount.’’ 


Here we have the sorrowing of misdirected genius, | 


here is the end of his wit and frolic and fun. He 
consoled himself with this declaration of his poetic 
muse, 





‘¢T saw thy pulses maddening play, 
Wild send thee pleasures devious way, 
Misled by fancy’s meteor ray— 
By passion driven; 
But vet, the light that led astray— 
Was light from Heaven.” 

Here we see him precisely as he was, the child of 
impulse, full of the feeling of hisown powers. Per- 
suading himself that his light was from above! vain 
and miserable delusion! It was a lurid corruscation 
from beneath, which is the harbinger of death—* fan- 
cy’s meteor ray.” The same that shene on the scene 


in the kirk of Alloa, when the presiding genius of} 


unhallowed recreation held his revels there; himself 
seated in the window over the altar, 


” 


‘“To give them music was his charge 
. * . - . . . 


“ Coffins stood round like open presses, 








i anv one!) 





| That show’d the dead in their last dresses; 
And by some devilish cautraip slight, 
| Each in his cauld rand held alight’’— 
together with an assemblage of appalling images 
conjured up before him, which the imagination of 
| Shakspeare has not surpassed; connected with the 
| dance of ches, which is an outrage on common 
decency. ; 
| ‘Tam O’Shanter has been brought out in stone and 
exhibited in this country. It has been viewed by 
delicate and refined females, with approbation. The 
work was well executed, it is true, and ina material 
as rough as the subject is coarse. Jt is but the per- 
sonification of the every day practice of the latter 
days of Burns. Hundreds ot persons have been cay)- 
tivated with this ale-house scene, and have in conse- 
quence adopted the process by which the hero of it 
became 
‘*O’er a’ the ills of life victorious.” 

The life and wiitings of Robert Burns afford a sub- 
ject of deep feeling and solemn warning. His songs 
are many of them the favorites of this very hour, 
around what is called the festive board. His writings 
throughout, with but few exceptions, (and it is con- 
ceded they are great examples of the bigh order of 
poetic mind to which their author belonged.) exhibit 
a complacency of thought and expression, in re- 
lation to his unfortunate habit, that has tomy certain 
knowledge afforded to more than one the excuse, or 
palliation, for excessive drinking, 

Twas na fou but just had plenty 
‘The rising moon began to glower. 
The distant cummoch hiils out o'er, 
To count her horus, Via’ my power 
' iset mysel’, 
but whether she had three or four, 
A cot.d na’ tell 
| In contemplating the characterof this unfortunate 
man, the sentiments of deep and durable regretarises, 
that his taste had not been early cultivated and pro- 
perly directed. If he, poor fellow! had been taken 
ienderly by the hand when very young, and kept in 
the path of high moral restraint, what might not have 
been expected from him? 

He died at the age of 38, in extreme poverty 
obscure he could not be. ? 

Such was the life of a genins 

The old physicians held that in every living crea 
ture there is a creative principle, which they denomi- 

| nated vis medicatrix natura. ; 

| They believed, and so taught, that ifthey could keep 
| their patients alive for the time being, the internal 
| force of nature would overcome the disease. They 
| were right in principle, although they might have 
| carried it a little too far. 

In like manner there is a conservative principle 
within the mind, which is the foundation of all moral 
excellence, from the least up to religion itself, that 
embraces every virtue. Napoleon, the hero of an 
hundred battles, and the conqueror of kings and eni- 
perors, never appeared so great as when he submitted 

| to the force of this principle and gave orders for the 
| restoration @f the religion of his fathers. If we can 
banish all the vices with which we are beset. thir 
antagonist virtues will rise and take their places. 
| Every good is to be gained by overcoming some exist- 
jing evil. There is a constant strife for the mastery. 
| When the victory is achieved, the enjoyment is ere at- 
|er than if the battle never had been fought. There 
is infinite wisdom in tins order of things. We are 
| made for activity, both body and mind, and if from 
| the want of either we sink into imbecility and disease, 
itisour own fault. , 

How happens it that the inhabitants of mountain- 
ous and rugged countries are more active, intelligent 
and enterprising than those of fertile and level plains? ¢ 
It is because the mountaineer thinks nothing of as- 
cending the steep hill on which his dwelling stands, 
or of descending thence to his work in the valley eve- 

|ry day. The inhabitant of the plain, on the contia- 
| ry, having no such difficulties to overcome, easily 
supplies his wants, then doses away his life and fat- 
| tens as he sleeps. 
} It is this rough labor that nerves the arm of the 
| New Englander, sharpens Lis wit, and 
forth to every corner of the earth. 
| IJtis this which constitutes the Lardy Scotchman 
from the hills, a thriving pilgrim in every part of the 
j habitable globe. It is this which is peoplir ¢ the 
| great west with a multitude who will one day out- 
number the countries from whence they emigrated, 
and far exceed them in spirit and enterprise. The 
people of the old states cannot remain. stationary, 
they must advance and take their station in the line. 
| The march of intellect must be equal et least to the 
| increase of numbers both in the old and new states. 


sends him 





| THe Farmer.—With no inheritance but health, 
with no riches but industry, and no ambition but 
\i tue, he is the sole king among men, and the only 
| man among kings. , 
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{For the Northern Light.) 
MARION’S MEN. 


BY W. K. COLE. 
i. 
From the sandy pine-barren, the mountain & moor, 
From the hails of the wealthy, the huts of th’ poog, 
We are gathered, a chosen, a patri t band, 
To strike for the cause of our suffering land. 


Il. 
Our home is the forest, the swamp and the glade, 
We dwe!] neath the pine and the sycamore’s shade— 
The morass we heed not—we thread the wild fena— 
For reckless, bold rangers are Marion’s Men. 


III. 
The mandates of tyrants, we laugh them to scorn; 
But when the wild music of Marion’s hora 
Wakes the shades of the forest, the depth of the glen 
Rings a cheer for the leader of Marion’s Men. 
IV. 
Let the legions of Tarlton beware as they ride 
On their merciless errand, inflated with pride, 
The bright blades of freemen drink deep vengeance when 
Peals forth the dread war-cry of Marion’s Men. 
¥. 
Our best blood shall crimson the waves of Santee, 
Ere we bow to a tyrant or cease to be free— 
Though the plains of our country grow fertile in gore, 
We will tread them as freemen, or tread them no more 
A bany, May 9, 1843. 





[For the Northern Light.) 
COMMERCIAL BANKING, 


BY WILLIAM E. CRAMER. 


This is the title of a very valuable article in the 
April number of Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine. It 
is written by Wm. M. Gouge, of Pennsylvania. 

It i: so full of instruction amd practical informa- 
tion, that it would not be amiss on the counting desk 
of every Bank in the Union. It might be to them 
literally a guide in the management of their busi- 
ness. 

While Banks conduct themselves on the princi- 
ples of Commercial Banking, they can be not only 
a blessing to the People but to their stockholders ; 
but so soon as they depart from these principles they 
bring odium on themselves, ruin upon their share- 
holders, and loss upon their bill-holders. 

Ordinary Banking, in this state, as well as through- 
out the country, is not Commercial Banking, but 
Accommodation Banking—which had more proper- 
ly be called loans on time, to the few who are so 
fortunate as to get the control of a Bank. 

This will be found to be the cause of every fail- 
ure of the Safety Fund Banks. Their means are 
locked up, possibly, in very valuable real estate, 
or other property; but they cannot realize their as- 
sets in money; therefore they can meet their 
pressing liabilities, and thus they stop payment 
when the stock is worth 75 cents onthe dollar; 
in truth, these banks may be rich, but as they can- 
no! pay the pressing demands at the hour, they must 
stop, and probably never to resume. Have we not 
had more than one illustration of this truth, within 
the last few months in this state ? 

Mr. Gouge remarks, ‘‘ That the prettiest, and we 
may add, the safest wav of making money that has 
ever yet been invented, is that of banking on Com- 
mercial principles. It is creditable, moreover, 
which some modes of making money are not—and 
therefore it ought to receive the attention of all who 
wish to make money, and at the same time preserve 
their reputation.”’ 

It may be naturally asked, what is Commercial 
Banking ? Itis ‘‘ when a Bank discounts nothing 
but business paper.’? In that case, the notes it is- 
sues represent the discounted bills, while these in 
their turn, are the written evidences of commodities 
bought and sold. ‘* Whatever these may be, whe- 
ther flour, sugar, cotton, molasses, tobacco or dry 
goods, they form a fund out of which the merchant 
may pay in due season the bill discounted by the 
Bank, and by which payment, the Bank is enabled 
promptly to redeem its issues.’’ 

Perhaps it would be more proper to title Commer- 
cial Banking the medium for the transfer of ex 
changeable values. It should also be noted that in 
strict Commercial Banking, notes are only discount- 
ed upon exchangeable values, already in existence, 
and never those to be created by the banking facili- 
ties afforded. 

If a bank should a discount farmer’s note on the 
anticipation of crops to be raised, this would not 
be sound banking. But if the wheat is raised, or 
as We say, in existence, then it would only be af- 
jording necessary commercial facilities in getting it 








to market ; for his means of payment rests upon no 
such unreliable contingency, as the seasons, &c., 
but the farmer has the means in hand, and only re- 
quires a transfer to market to meet his note at the 
Bank. 

But the great temptation to Banks, and which 
must generally end in ruin, is discounting notes 


based on the purchase and future improvement of 


real estate—to build up cities or palaces, or to con- 
struct hydraulic works, internal improvements, &c. 
This error involves them in destruction, not less 
certain than the crushing folds of the Boa Constric- 
tor, as he weaves his toils around his victim. 

It is also a most seducing path for a bank to fol- 
low, for at first nothing seems more patriotic or 
honorable than to afford facilities for the attractive, 
as well as substantial improvements of real estate— 
fine blocks of stores—spacious wharves or splendid 
mills, seem cause sufficient to justify the hazard ; 
but when the Bank finds the inevitable result to be, 
a locking up of its available means in these im- 
provements, and consequently the rejection of the 
choicest business paper, and thus suddenly cutting 
off the ordinary facilities to active business men, 
this excites the odium of the community—while it 
infuses a suspicion of the solvency of a Bank thus 
tied up, and probably the ultimate result will be, 
the Bank stops payment, its bill-holders suffer hea- 
vy and wanton losses—the “improved” real es- 
tate upon which it has liens is suddenly thrown into 
market. This depreciates all other property ; for 
forced sales sink for a time, all property of the same 
kind. This embarrasses those who supposed they 
were free from the hazards of debt, and probably, 
as a final consequence, all improvements of real es- 
tate stop, and the Bank facilities instead of perma- 
nently advancing the growth of a town or city, 
bring it to a dead halt. 

The effect of Bank facilities applied to operations 
in real estate, is like Galvanism on a dead body.— 
It causes a powerful and convulsive spring, and 
then the movement is over; showing that there is 
no steady vitality in the means employed. 

It is known that Banks must redeem the aggregate 
amount of their issues as often as three times a year. 
Even the very best and most productive real estate 
is not available as often as that in the course of a 
year; but cotton, sugar, molasses and wheat, are 
available every month of the year, because they 
are daily bought and sold. These articles pro- 
bably change hands a dozen times to every opera- 
tion in real estate of the same amount. A moment’s 
reflection, and a glance at the above considerations, 
will convince even a ‘‘ credit’? visionary, that a 
Bank which discounts real estate paper must inevit- 
ably suspend specie payments. ‘The present situa- 
tion of the Banks of Alabama, Louisiana, Florida, 
and Arkansas, is ‘confirmation strong,’ of the 
truth of this doctrine. 

Mr. Gouge draws the history of a Bank, (we 
much regret the name is not given, ) which was con- 
ducted for twenty-five years on the true principles of 
“Commercial Banking.””> We deem this one of 
the most instructive histories we ever read, for bu- 
siness-like as it is, it would ‘point a moral, or 
adorn a tale,’’ and we believe all will concur in the 
same opinion, after we have given the narative.— 
The Bank was established in May, 1807, “ina 
town not very distant from the city of New-York ;” 
original capital $200,000. There were no formal 
by-laws enacted, but only the three following rules, 
which were inflexibly adhered to, without “ dis- 
tinction of persons.” 

Ist. No paper offered at this Bank for discount, 
will be accepted having more than sixty days to 
run to maturity. 

2nd. Every note or bill discounted must be paid 
at maturity. 

3rd. No renewal or fresh discount will be made 
in substitution, or in aid of, the payment of an ex- 
isting indelitedness. 

It is manifest that a rigid adherence to the first 
rule, requiring absolute payment at the end of every 
sixty days, would necessarily confine the entire op- 
erations of the Bank to real business paper. And 
such was the fact. And now for the results, after 25 
years experience, from 1807 to 1832. 





from 1807 to 1832, a period of a quarter of a cen- 


tury. 

Fink. At any time when the Bank was in opera- 
tion, its affairs could have been wound up, its bills 
receivable all collected, the banking-house sold, 
the stock returned to the shareholders on four 
month’s notice, without loss. 

These results seem so exiraordinary that we would 
consider them fictitious, did not Mr. Gouge aver 
“that these particulars are facts ;”’ but the catastro- 
phe is still more remarkable and impressive. 

“* Such was the condition of this Bank down to the 
year 1832, when the spirit of speculation began to 
overspread the land.’’ The former president resign- 
ed, and its principles and policy were thenceforward 
changed. ‘‘ Notes were discounted with an under- 
standing of a renewal, ona receipt of five or ten per 
cent on each extension. As a consequence, the bor- 
rowers from the Bank turned speculators. Ina very 
brief period the Bank was compelled to resort to 
New-York to borrow money on a pledge of bills dis- 
counted, to redeem its own circulation ; -) in — 
four years the bank stopped payment, and was de- 
siened insolvent. Its paper which had been redeem- 
ed in gold and silver for more than 25 years, was 
now sold at a heavy discount. Its whole capital and 
outstanding circulation were represented by unavail- 
able assets.” 

There isa living portrait of the comparative ef- 
fects of commercial and accommodation banking. 

In these days of ‘“ progressive reform’? all sorts of 
plans have been broached for the regulation of 
Banks, and particularly the principle of unlimited 
individual liability. This may be well, but even 
that would be no safeguard. Not a few think the 
effect will be, that irresponsible and penniless men 
would get control of our Banks, for such characters 
could not fear the effects of unlimited individual lia- 
bility, as they have rothing to lose; while responsible 
and substantial men would sell out, from fear of los- 
ing their all, for on the principle of unlimited indi- 
vidual liability, a man holding $500 of stock might 
lose $20,000 or even $100,000. Yet here, is a per- 
fect safeguard which will benefit the stockholders 
while it will secure the community perfectly. Were 
the three preceding rules incorporated into the char- 
ter of every Bank, and rigidly adhered to in prac- 
tice, it would produce the safest system that could 
be devised, for every mind will see tha tit would 
be impossible for a Bank so conducted, to suspend 
specie payments. At the end of every sixty days it 
has entire command of its whole assets, and it could 
discount nothing but bona fide business paper; for 
prompt payment and short time acts like the cholera 
upon speculators. It purges them to death, or per- 
haps it would be as well to ne it gives them the 
odineging consumption, and therefore they avoid 
Banks managed on these healthy terms, with the 
same instinct, as the Arab of the Desert shuns the 
well guarded traveller. 





SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 
(Selected for the Northern Light.] 


Keene’s Marble Cement.—This article has now 
been patented for several years in England, and 
seems to have met with very general approbation. 
Ata recent meeting of the ‘‘ Institution of Civil En- 
gineers’’ in London, the beauty of the finish of 
which it is capable, was spoken of in the highest 
terms. Under these circumstances, a notice of the 
process employed may not be unacceptable. 

‘©The patentees form their cement by the combi- 
nation of sulphates of lime and alumine, which they 
afterwards calcine at a red heat. ‘The manner of 
proceeding is as follows: 

“A —s of gypsum (sulphate of lime) in 
lumps, having the water of crystallization first eva- 
porated in the same manner as in the manufacture of 
Plaster of Paris, is to be placed in a large tank pre- 
viously charged with several gallons of water, hold- 
ing in solution a quantity of alum, in the proportion 
of about one pound to each gallon of water; the 
gypsum must “ allowed to remain in this solution 
until it has absorbed as much of the liquid as it pos- 
sibly can. The stone thus saturated, is then to be 


First. For twenty-five years, being from 1807 to | removed from the tank and suffered to dry in the 
1832, the Bank redeemed, on demand, all its en- | open air, after which it is to be calcined at a red 


gagements in specie: during part of this time, 1814 
to 1816-7, nine-tenths of all the banks in the United 
States were in a state of suspension. 

Second. The dividends ot the Bank during that 
time, averaged ten per cent., on the whole capital 
employed. 

Third. The entire loss of the Bank on discounted 
paper for a period of twenty-five years, was FIFTY 
DOLLARS. 

Fourth. There was not, it is believed, a single 
bankruptcy among the regular dealers of the Bank 





heat, in a furnace, oven, or kiln, for the purpose of 
fixing thealum. The stone must then be reduced to 
powder by any convenient apparatus, and if thought 
desirable, it may be sifted, when it will be ready 
for use. 

‘* For the finer kind of cement, the best quality of 
gypsum is to be selected, and instead of using the 
common alum of commerce, the clarified or con- 
centrated aluminous mother liquor of the required 
strength, as being free from any alkali or other ex- 
traneous matters, is found best to answer this purpose. 
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«« [¢4s prepared of two qualities, coarse and fine; | lebrated great clock of the Cathedral church of 
the coarse is used as a plaster and asa ground work; | Strasburg, which had been out of repair for several 
jr is also used as a stucco for the exterior of build-| years, has been completely renovated by a M. 
ings, for which purpose, in consequence of its re- | Schuitgue, af four years labor. It was exhibited 
sistance of wet, its hardness and entire security | to the Scientific Congress lately held at Strasburg, 
from cracking, a fault so common in other cements, | where it excited considerable interest among the 
it is peculiarly applicable and advantageous. savans. 

** The finest quality bears a very beautiful polish,| Tne clock > long been famed for the great va- 
and forms an elegant and unique production of the | riety and complication of its movements; it was be- 
highest lustre and most delicate whiteness, capable | gun some time in the year 1352, and erected into the 
of receiving every tint and shade of color, which’ spire of the cathedral in 1730. 
taste or fancy can suggest, of being formed into the | much altered from the original, if not entirely remo- 
finest designs of architectural decorations and pos- ved, by Conrad Dasypodius, Professor ot Mathema- 
sessing a hardness and durability greatly surpassing | tics in the University of Strasburg; it was finished 
scagliola and other artificial productions.” | in the space of three years, having been begun in 

Artesian well of Grenelle near Paris.—The ope- | May, 1571, and finished June 24, 1574. In the years 
ration of tubing this well has been completed in the | 1625 and 1630, it was struck with iightning, and it 
most satisfactory manner. To understand the im- | Was not repaired for several years after. 
portance of this work, it must be recollected that in 
February 1841, after eight years persevering labor, 
the spring at Grenelle began to pour forth a vo- 
lume of water of nearly six hundred gallons in a 
minute. But although the source was as pure as 
that of the Seine, it had as dark a color as the water 
in the gutters of the streets. A pipe of joints, 1,500 
feet in length, copper turned, made as a telescope, 
was placed in the excavation, but not being strong 
enough to resist the force of the ascending waters, 
it was soon flattened and destroyed. A new tube of 
wrought iron was then made, each joint of which 





have probably been made in the recent repairs, we 
quote the following description from the foreign 
‘journals. ‘* The clock is composed of three parts, 


_ calender and to astronomical movements. The first 
| thing to be created was a central moving power, 
communicating its motion to the whole of the me- 
/chanism. The motive power, which is itself a very 
perfect and exact time piece, indicates on an outer 
| face the hours and their sub-divisions, as well as the 
was thick enough to resist a pressure equal to 70 | days of the week; it strikes the hours and the quar- 
atmospheres. On September 20, 1842, after only | ters, and puts in motion divers allegorical figures. 
four days labor, the tube was properly fixed and the | One of the most curious of these is the genius placed 
water began to flow abundantly, clear as rock crys- | in the first balustrade, and who turns each hour, the 
tal, and of a milk warm heat. On the site of the old | 84nd glass that he holds in his hand. The cock 
workshop, from the middle of which the current| tows, and a procession of the apostles takes place 
flowed, has been erected a scaffolding of strong pine | very day at noon. In the calender are noted the 
boards, one hundred feet high, which will direct and | months, days and dominical letters, as well as the 
form a channel for the waters rising to this height. | Calender, properly so called, showing all the Saints’ 
Paris will henceforth possess an inexhaustible supply | days in the year. The plate on which these signs 
of excellent water, running from such an elevation | 2% remarked, revolves once in 365 days for the 
as to be easily distributed to the loftiest situations in | Common and 366 days for the bissextile year; mark- 
the city. , |ing at the same time, the irregularity which takes 
| place three consecutive times out of four, in the se- 





Fuitative Corving.—At a recent meeting of the | cats years. The moveable feasts, which seem as 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Messrs. Braithwaite’s | thouch they foll ‘pate reer weeny sieahahes 
patent process for imitating Wood Carving by burn- | obtained p ong ion aeathaediie af anneativas eee 

or . , . pa 
object of ae aeeraineerte to eke any a nuity, in which all the elements of the ecclesiastical 
anil labor, and thereby diminich expense. In place er spe as < a - oe the 
a cating away the rood desired fo be remove, 1degumber the dominate and th act 
Messrs. Braithwaite employ heated metal moulds, | 1 oui¢ sought. it is at midnight of the lst of De- 
Sasaty Servespaeeing 0 Ge weed intended to be cember, that the other moveable feasts and fasts 
someved; thees'Seing proceed agninst the surface of range themselves in the calender, in the order and 
——e nog ah pace trang ony coe “ comet place of their succession for the whole of the follow- 

edge oly a ee ing year. The third division solves the problems in 
tipes, the clittooal formed being brushed away be- astronomy. It exhibits an orrery constructed on the 
tween each application of the heated mould, and Siting gotten Ghieh numenate the Geen teve- 
thus ina short time, all the wood which in the old | ean of ach of ‘the sions sisthis bo the eabied 
ced Oy os cane hand page eh pet tee oe | eye. The earth in her movement, carries with her 
tay, wile the ‘pater, which was of eure ach De atlite, he moon, wich accompliss Iss own 
an he I MOE, Stade Up Ee DOM rene. i is! his, the different rhases of the moon are shown on a 
essential in thie process that the heated mould be ra- separate globe. dnc sphere represents the apparent 
pay steadily and forcibly pressed into the wood; movement of the heavens, making its revolution in 
wor dir | ee eee ae rl the course of the sidereal day. It is subjected to the 
ee ee ST POF | almost imperceptible influence known as the pre- 
tance to take care that the wood does not inflame; - <lee ; ; yet acall 
it must be charred, not burnt, for if suffered to burn mak a S the aoe al ih —— coca gat 

produce the equations of the sun, its anomaly anc 
or ate Gre, Ge bent would epeeed end the wood night suntesian. Others, the principal equations of 
Fagen snogerlly Seauls bethaen Gahan ane oe the moon, as its erection, anomaly, variation and 

: - oe a . 5, “ , annual equation, reduction and night ascension. 
— Penn nth — 5 this mens + ene Others Pan relate to the equations of the ascending 
ot yg mg « pe phe ys oe - ail ey node of the moon; the rising and setting of the sun. 
paired by these operations. its passage to the meridian, its eclipses, and those of 

: the moon are also represented on the dial.’’ 

Brockedon’s India Rubber Stopper for Bottles. 
—Mr. Brockedon has exhibited to the British Asso- 
ciation, specimens of his patent India Rubber stop- 
pers for bottles, explaining the late improvement in 
the construction of the cores on which the India | ~— : — 
Rubber is spread. The present cores, he said, were} Reapings 1x AMERICAN PoeTRY, for the 
made of cotton twisted into strands, &c., by means | yse of schools—-by Rufus W. Griswold——New-York, 
of a machine which he explained by a diagram. | John C. Riker, Ann-street, 1843. This is a compila- 
The cylindrical rope now consisted of several strands | tion by very competent hands, from the writings of 
of tightly twisted cotton, lapped with flax thread, | about ‘sixty American writers. To say that Mr. 
and laid together longitudinally, loose fine cotton | Griswold has performed his task well, would be al- 
rovings being placed between them; the entire was| most superfluous, for all the world anticipate this 
lapped in a cylindrical form with flax thread, at-| from the mere mention of his name. There is no 
taining by this method the advantages of perfect | one to whom American authors owe so much as to 
soundness and firmness; they also gave sufficient Mr. Griswold. His taste, talent and industry, have 
hold to the cork screw, and bore the heating pro- | been tributary to making the works of our native 
cess well. These stoppers would slide on glass when | authors known, and causing them to be appreciated. 
wet, but not when dry (although there was no co-| The work under consideration, is a very valuable 
hesion in this latter state) so that the bottler, by | one for the object designed: : 
slightly wetting these stoppers with the liquor which | Our thanks ‘are due to Mr. SteELe for the copy 
he was bottling, could easily insert them, and when | oy our table. x 
this sli¢ht film of moisture was dried up, the stopper 
required considerable force to withdraw it. 


Tie Astronomical Clock of Strasburg.—The ce- 
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should be furnished with it. 

















ATTRACTIONS OF LANGUAGE, ora popular view 
of Natural Language, in all its varied displays, in 
the aniinate and the inanimate world, and as 
corresponding With instinct, intelligence and rea- 
son, &c. By Bensamin F. Tayror, A. M. 
With an introduction by Asanex C. Kenp- 
rick, A, M., Professor of the Greek Language 
and Liter are in the Hamilton Literary and Theo- 
logical Intitution. 12 mo. Hamilton 1842. 





It was, however, | 


The details of this clock will be found in nearly | 
every treatise on Horology, but as some alterations 


respectively dedicated to the measure of time, to the | 


The work, bound in a variety of| shrank to the 
stvles, can be had at his bookstore, at a low rate.— | St. Helena—a 
Not only our schools, but our private libraries, | helped him. 

| ‘The present history has five hundred illustrations, 


The introductory remarks of Professor Kendrick, 
furnish us with a correct epitome of this work 
| Though reluctant (says he,) to step between an 
'author and his readers, ] yet cannot reiuse to comply 
with the request of my young friend and former pu- 
pil, that I should accompany his debut before the 
public with a few introductory remarks. Having 
‘read a portion of the following work in manuscript, 
|and examined its sheets since they have issued from 
the press, it is my conviction that it spreads before 
\the reader a most interesting page in the book of 
| knowledge, and that, though immediately designed 
‘for youth, there are very few who may not reap from 
its perusal, both pleasure and instruction. 

“ The author treats of language. His design is to 
exhibit the various methods by which ideas are im- 
parted to the mind, both from inanimate and animated 
‘nature. He thus discusses the whole subject of na- 
/tural and artificial language, ascending through every 
'gradation, from the simple dialect of the vegetable 

ingdom, to the complicated mechanism and mani- 
‘fold utterances of human speech. The field which 
|he explores, is one equally extended and attractive, 
jand in directing into it the steps of youth, and leac- 
ing the way, he has rendered to them an invaluable 
service.” 
| Ina work of this description, the reader will readi- 
ly expect to find the overflowings of a youthful ima- 
|gination. The language of the vegetable world is 
first considered. The passions and emotions of which 
flowers and plants are supposed to be the representa- 
tives, and which are so often dwelt upon in the poet- 
ry of orientals are enumerated, and the resemblan- 
ces or analogies between them are pointed out. The 
poppy, the snow-drop, the honey-suckle, the sensitive 
plant, and again, the palm, the oak and the weeping 
willow, furnish images ever dclightful and soothing 
| to the mind. 

But not these alone, but whatever all bounteous 
nature furnishes, is full of attractive beauty and sub- 
limity. The star-spangled heavens—the seasons in 
their varied rounds—the lofty cataract—the dark 
cavern—all are rich in instruction and speak to us of 
the wisdom and beneficence of their Creator. 

O how canst thou renounce the bountiless store 

Of charms, which nature to her votary yields! 

The warbling woodland, the 1esounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields, 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even; 

All thatfthe mountain’s sheltering hosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of Heaven, 

Oh how canst thou renounce and hope tu be forgiven? 

From inanimate to animated nature, the author 
proceeds and dilates on the language of animals— 
their instinct and intelligence, and illustrates, in many 
pleasing ways, and with engravings, their skill in 
architecture, the care which they take of their young, 
and with domestic animals the modes of communi- 
cating their wishes to man, and the many remarkable 
modes in which they display qualities nearly allied 
to the reasoning faculties. 

The language of gesture and of the human coun- 
tenance, is considered in reference to the instruction 
of which the deaf and dumb are capable, and the 
third or concluding part treats of voice and of lan 
guage. 

On the whole, we recommend the treatise particu- 
larly to our young readers, as containing many in- 


_ | teresting facts and striking illustrations, arranged in 


}a manner which cannot fail to improve their native 
relish for what is beautiful and interesting in the 
world around and within them. 

| History or THE Emperor NaApo.teon, 
from the French of M. Laurent De L’Ardeche, 
Member of the Institute of France, Kc. It is the 
privilege of greatness to draw all eyes and minds 
upon it, and perhaps none ever employed the thoughts 

|more than the subject of this history. His vast ge- 

| nius—his limitless ambition—his unequalled success 

—all attracted the notice of the world while living, 

!and encircled his name with a halo when he descen- 

|ded to the tomb. His life was one grand drama, 

|his death a solemn moral. Crowns fell at his breath, 
jlike withered leaves at the blast of autumn, his 
jthrone was supported by the crouching forms of 
| Kings, his battle-flag was composed of the shreds 
torn from the banner of other nations; ‘‘ he strode 
| the world like a colossus,’’ but his kingdom at last 
chambers of Longwood, his world to 
rock in the ocean—he died and none 
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of the various interesting events in the career of the 
great soldier, and twenty original portraits, compri- 


sing those of himeelf, his marshafS an generals. . It} 


is composed of four volumes, @il of which have 
appeared. 

We are indebted to the politeness of@he enterpri- 
sing and indefatigable agent, Mr. J& es, for the 
numbers of this valuable work. Theybeay re had 
at his Depot, in the Museum building, fo: the ex- 
ceedingly low price of 50 cents per number. 


Tae Farmer’s Encycropeptra and Diction- 
ary of Raral Affairs by Cuthbert W. Johnson, Esq., 
adapted to the United States, by a practical farmer 
—with engravin Philadelphia: Carey & Hart, 
Chesnut-street. This exceedingly valuable work is 
appearing in semi-monthly numbers, enriched by 
numerous wood cuts. Each number also containing 
a beautifully engraved plate. Jt is a periect library 
for the farmer, and withal is published at so lowia 
rate as to bring it within the reach of every one de- 
siring it. It is to be completed in sixteen numbers, 
and is sold at 25 cents each number. : 


ert Somntra—Recreations of a Sick Room : 
Utica, 1842. 

RecoLLectTions oF Firry YEARS StnCE— 
with glances at the present aspects add future por- 
tents of the age and the times. A lecture deliver- 
ed before the Young Men’s Association of the city 
of Utica, Feb. 2, 1343, by Ezexret Bacon. 

We gave the title of the first of these publica- 
tions some months since, and trust that we violate 
no confidence in ascribing its authorship to the wri- 
ter of the lecture announced above. t 

Both of these productions possess an extrinsic in- 
terest from the character and situation of Mr. Ba- 
con. He is already known to our readers by some 
valuable communications on branches of political 
economy, but it may not be equally understood, 
that he has passed a long life in various high offices, 
hoth of the State and nation. A representative in 
Congress from Massachusetts ; Comptroller of the 
l'reasury of the United States ; a member of the 
Convention that adopted the present Constitution of 
New-York ; constitute a part of the places of trust 
that he has fillec, with credit to himself and with 
advantage to the country. 

But the days of the fall of the leaf have arrived, 
with the frequent melancholy accompaniment, in- 
firin health; and it speaks well for the mental con- 
stitution, that their tedium is sought to be mitigated 
by the study and pursuit of elegant literature — 
From the days of Cicero to the present time, these 
have ever been an abiding resource. The occupa- 
tions of youth become the solace of old age. 

The “ Recreations of a Sick Room,” are inscrib- 
ed to Judge Story, as ‘tthe honored and constant 
friend of his earlier and later years, and as a small 
tribute of esteem and regard for the many private 
virtues and kind affections which embellish and 
ajorn the solid structure of his public character.”’ 
Its contents are principally poettical, and we shall 
give the best idea of them by inserting” few ex- 
tracts. 


BERKSHIRE VALE. 


Bright land of mountain and of dell, 
How fair thy landscapes rise, 

And sketch’d by memory’s graphic power, 
Burst on these faded eyes! 


Land of my youth! thy pleasant fields, 
In flowery verdure drest, 

Where once J hoped, life’s journey doue, 
To lay me down and rest : 


For there enshrined in humble hope, 
Beneath thy peaceful soil, 

A father and a mother find 
Repose from earthly toil. 


Thy rushing streams, thy spreading pools, 
The well remembered grove, 

Where nature’s songsters trilled their notes, 
And maidens whispered love : 


Thy pastures trod by grazing herds, 
Thy meadows’ florid pride, 

Thy harvests waving in the breeze 
Upon the mountain’s side : 


Thy swelling hills, thy gentle rills, 
Each kpolly. ard brook. and tree, 

Thy greensward dales, thy quiet vales, 
Were all most dear to me. 


Now, in the musings of the day. 
The watches of the night, 

The spirit of thy vanished jogs 
Breaks ou the troubled sight. 


There — where now they stand no more — 
The old paternal halls: 

The stranger’s hand has entéed there, 
And razed those ancient walls. 


’ 


‘There dwelt the objects of my love, 
The of betterdays, ~ , 

Before my weary feet ened , 

Life's devious, thorny ways.” . 


There rest the visions of the past, 
The friends of other years; 

I searce should kniav thy alt 
Seen through the mist of t 


Sweet, smiling land! that altered face, 
I woul not — could not view: 

To me ’t were but thy lifeless form: 
Adieu, dear land—adieu! 


LIFE’S DAWNINGS AND SETTINGS, 
How sweet and beautifal is infancy !— 
Through nature’s works, thy early dawn of life 
Is redolent with peace and loveliness. 
The opeing day of spring — how mild and bland, 
How soft and gentle, her still falling dews! 
The early grass beneath the génia! showers 
Of April’s weeeping skies— how bright and verdant! 
And the first opening of the rose emits 
Arich perfume, which scorching suns exhale. 

Through animated nature, the spring tide 
Which waflts life’s buoyant bark, is ever smooth; 
And childhood’s unscathed face in all its furms, 
ls kind, benignant, innocent and fair. 

See that sweet infant !—what a heavenly peace 
Rests on the slumbers of ‘his tranquil breast ! 
How soft the dimple of his cheek ;—his eye, 

How mildly radiant, and how calmly roving; 
How self-complicent, and self-satisfied, 
With the fair visions hovering o'er his couch! 

Ah! soon these visions pass ;—from the bright face 
Of that once shining coin i's lustre fades, 

Ry the world’s rough attritions soon defaced ; 
And by the storms of sin and passion driven, 
That buoyant bark pursues its wild career; 

Till foundering on the rocks of guilt and shame, 
It takes its fatal plunge beneath that sea, 

Whose troubled waters casting mire and dirt, 
Engulf within their fatal vortex all 

Its better hopes, which take their fearful flight 
When once the heart of purity is soiled. 

Oh sorrowing thoucht! to view the saddening change 
Which a few blighting years so s00n shal] bring, 
Over the spirit of life’s halcyon dream ! 

From the sunk orb of that soft roving eye, 
Mayhap in hastening manbood’s hardened years, 
The maddening fires of hate or lust shal! dart; 
Within that placid breast, fierce tempests rage, 
And fiendlike malice, armé@d with fell revenge, 

In fiiful floods of murderous rage shall burst; 
That gentle hand may grasp the ruffian’s dirk; 
That dimpled cheek with bloated passion swelled, 
May sink, the tenant of a felun’s grave. 
Abhorred by man, and by his God accursed! 


The ‘‘ Recollections” are full of interest. Our 
author doubts whether the generally received max- 
im, that ‘‘ every generation grows wiser and wiser,” 
is in the main, correct. At all events, he asserts, 
and who can gainsay it, that ‘‘there has been with- 
in the last half century, a decided falling off in that 
disinterested spirit of public patriotism, private pro- 
bity, and some of the moral virtues which once pre- 
vailed with the generation which is passing away.” 
But he avoids entering farther on this important to- 
pic: and proceeds to notice the changes chetrved by 

im in other matters, and first, as to education.— 
In the common schools of his early days, “ the time 
is well recollected (for the speaker was one of the 
roa I — stinted instructions) when little be- 
on worth’s Spelling Book, the New England 

rimer, teaching by a double process the first let- 
ter of the alphabet, and the first doctrine of the 
creed, through the instrumentality of the first poeti- 
cal distich that the young minstrels of future times 
were taught to jingle together— 

‘In Adam’s fall, 
We sinned all.” 

When these recondite volumes, together with the 
Psalter, and in process of time and of intellectual 
juvenile development, the other portions of the Bi- 
ble, constituted about the whole of the science of 
common school reading then taught. To which 
when added a knowledge of an indifferent hand- 
writing, and the first four rules of Arithmetic, and 
of casting interest from Pike’s treatise thereon—we 
have what then comprised about the whole of a 
common school education. 

“ Jn our colleges and other high seminaries of ed- 
ucation,a state of things much co r-sponded with this, 
both as to the extext of instruction and the mode ot 
inculcation also existed. A slight knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek Grammars with the. 
Corderius? the first four books of Virgi 
and the four evangelists in Greek, was the 
the requisite proficiency for entering college 5 as to 
be able to construe and patse the whole of 
and of Cicero’s Orations; to recite decently 
Logic, Blair’s Rhetoric, Ferguson’s 


4 








a sort the whole of Pike’s Arithmetic, 


Moral Phi , With a? smattering” 
fluxions, my ih sections, consti 

the whole of that circle Of the 
which entitled the Pha “savan to 
graduation, and to the flattering adjunc 
of the first two letters of the alphat 
the vernacular, and endorsed upon his 


Although not a single word had been taught of the 
now very useful and practical sciences of Chemis- 
try, Mineralogy, Physiology, Political Ec . 
course of instruction,’’ 4 

We had fo idea, until we found it here by 
ed by Judge Bacon, that the fag system of the 


colleges. Such, however, appears to have been 
fact.” «In old Yale” (says he), “of which valle: 
rable institution the speaker was some fifly years 
since a rather troublesome and justly troubled mem- 
ber, this and other like ordinances and observances 
existed and were prescribed for the students to ob- 
serve towards the existing authority, and between 
the different classes in the same institution: Such 
as the freshman class being subjected to be made 
the waitersand servitors of the upper classes in do- 
ing their errands on the most tri and 

occasions ; i carry ; 
washed linen to and from the laundress, and britg- 
ing their beer, tobacco and pipes wherewith to re- 
gale themselves at their assembled parties and junk- 
etings; a power which was often shamefully and 
wantonly abused by one party, but generally rigor- 
ously enforced against the by the authorities of 
the college ; (who had themselves 
same trying ordeal,) by the way as ‘said of ac- 
customing the green and yet flexible freshman to the 
restraints of wholesome discipline, and the salutary 
habits of obedience to his superiors ‘in age and 
rank.” fe: 

but if these observances have been abandoned for 
better rules, there are other and graver pvints of 
which we may well regret the ¢ . The cler- 
gyman of fifty years since, passed his life with his 
congregation. He married the children that he had 
baptized, and when his appcinted time arrived, 
and their offspring laid him in the silent grave. 
this is now otherwise. In many parishes, the pastor 
is ee by the year—by and ly. it will be by the 
month. 

After this, it is not astonishing that the spirit of 
change has come among the holders of political 
offices. 

The vast improvemenis in mostaaions inventions 
and the arts, but particularly the fa@Mlities for trav- 
elling, could not pass unnoticed. Within a 
more than fifty years, there was but a single line of 
public stages seen on this continent, and that was 
on the seaboard between Boston and Philadelphia. 

Pee new svete ions, doctrines a ee 
of the present , receive a portion atten- 
tion of the lectanr, and his remarks are worthy of 
profound consideration. .We slare not enter on this 
great subject at conclusion of desultory 
remarks. It is ient so observe, that the'preva- 
lence. and growth of the “spirit of ion”? 
against him who believes a little more or 
_ the prescribed standard in matters 
| of politics, is noticed - 
voice vehement for the Teng 
tne nove ahfobh shetary af in taindion oe wety 9 

as 

way to their favorable regard.” Of such stuff are 
some of the reformers of our civil and religious in- 
stitutions made. ri 

A sexagenarian may dare to utter the following : 
**In ourc > no man can travel all with 
any party, without sometimes crossing the tracks of 

of the 


the straight pa of duty and conscience,’ 
We cone with a ed expréssion 
nstruction » we have derived from 
the perusal of this interesting lecture. 


oe 
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Guthrie’s Geography, Enfield’, Natural Philosophy 
Priestley’s Lectures on History, and to afte, |: 
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skin the flattering phat of * Bachelor : 
or Geology in general, through the graduate’s entire _| 


glish classical schools was ever in’yogue in our’ 


ing and fetching their soiled oe ‘ 
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